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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


FYNHE problem of Reparations is at a more critical stage 

than ever before. When we write on Thursday there 
seems to be no particular hope that France will be appeased, 
and there is still talk of independent French action in Germany. 
If France should act in this way—though we must hope for a 
last-hour settlement—we could neither prevent her nor help her. 
All we can do before it is too late is to express our solemn con- 
viction that the application of force to Germany is a method 
which will cost more money than it will bring in and which will 
indefinitely delay a general recovery. Two German delegates 
are now in Paris and it is said that the proposals which they 
put forward are, first, to lodge in the occupied territory gold of 
the value of £2,500,000 as a guarantee of payments in kind ; 
and, secondly, to make the payments in kind by means of con- 
tracts with German manufacturers. This plan is in substance 
the device of Herr Stinnes, who is behind the present German 


negotiations. 





We have written on this subject elsewhere and will remark 
here only that virtually all Englishmen are now agreed that 
Sir John Bradbury’s policy of moderation is the one right course. 
We have often quoted in justification of moderation as a post-war 
policy the memorable correspondence between Castlereagh and 
the Duke of Wellington. The temper in which those great 
statesmen treated France when Napoleon had been defeated 
is a model of the manner in which we ought to treat Germany 
now. We are particularly glad to see that this is recommended 
by the Z'imes in a leading article of Thursday, quoting the 
correspondence. During the past few days the Times has 
altered its tone about the Reparations and the change, in our 
judgment, is enormously to the good. 


The Turkish Nationalists of Angora under Kemal have 
attacked the Greeks and have delivered a very swift blow. 
It is said that the Turks number about 50,000. The Greeks 
have been driven from the very important railway junction at 
Karahissar and their northern and southern armies at Brussa 
and Smyrna respectively have been divided. Apparently the 
Greeks have already retreated over thirty miles. We have 
written elsewhere on this subject and need say here only that 
the object of the Turks is evidently political. They want to 
present an entirely new set of facts to the Conference at Venice, 
if indeed that Conference should ever meet. In ordinary circum- 
stances the Turks would not have struck just now as the winter 





is approaching and serious campaigning cannot last very long. 
From what we have heard we believe that the Kemalist troops 
are by no means to be despised. The Greeks will not stand up 
against them after the initial reverse, and a Greek army in retreat 
is always hampered by Christian fugitives impelled by the only 
too well-founded fear of being massacred by the Turks. 





The Irish Irregulars, who officially and theoretically are on 
the point of being finally dispersed, are now using against the 
Free State troops exactly the tactics which the united Sinn 
Feiners used formerly against the Constebulary and the British 
regular troops. Murders seem to increase rather than to dimin- 
ish. Dead bodies have been found with labels attached bearing 
the old familiar legend, “convicted spy.” On Tuesday a 
partially successful attempt was made by the Irregulars, led 
by Mr. Erskine Childers, to cut the transatlantic cables at Valentia 
Harbour. One cable was cut before the Free State troops 
dispersed the rebels. There are few parts of Southern Ireland 
from which ambushes have not been reported. 


The Morning Post of Thursday drew attention to the operations 
of the Free State Military Censor. Apparently he allows the 
Republican organ Poblach na h-Eireann full freedom of existe: ce. 
The special correspondent of the Morning Post points out that 
this paper, by describing the Free State troops as Black-and-Tang, 
by denouncing all other newspapers as venal prints, by serving 
notices upon journalists that they are sentenced to death, by 
reporting great Republican victories, and by adjuring every- 
body to become a Republicay, is greatly helping the De Valera 
party. The correspondent remarks that it probably secures a 
hundred recruits a day for the rebels and prevents five hundred 
other persons from becoming active Free Staters. Although 
this paper is sold without restraint in Dublin, the Spectator is 
banned. It is satisfactory to be able to add that the suppression 
of the Sinn Fein gunmen in Belfast has produced a vast improve- 
ment in the conditions of the city—a sure identification of the 
source of the former violence. 


The situation of Austria grows more and more acute. But 
the pressure of desperate necessity does seem to have forced 
the Governments of some of her neighbours out of their attitude 
of cynical lassitude. Indeed, the fact that Dr. Seipel, the 
Austrian Chancellor, has turned away in despair from the 
‘*Great’”’ Powers to seek help from the little and new States 
round her and from Italy, and seems to be receiving real 
assistance from them, should make us realize to what a pitch 
of degradation French Chauvinism and British vacillation have 
brought the policy of the Entente. 

Dr. Seipel has had a conference with Dr. Benes, “ the strong 
man” of South-Eastern Europe, at Prague (Czechoslovakia 
has a commercial treaty with Austria), and later one with the 
Italian Foreign Minister, Signor Schanzer, at Verona. The 
Czechs are not unfriendly, but their allies, the South Slavs 
and the Rumanians, cannot forget Hapsburg oppression, and 
like nothing better than a prostrate Austria. (The South Slavs 
are said to have burned their surplus crops last year rather than 
exchange them for Viennese manufactured goods, of which 
they had as great need as the Austrians had of the corn.) Thus 
while the little Entente may, as the Times says, have “ promoted 
the development of progressive economic relations between 
the Secession States,” it has absolutely blocked the economic 
recovery of Austria. Indeed, in the same article the Times 
admits that the little Entente is “ on its guard” against Italian 
influence in Austria lest “the economic routes between 
Germany and the Adriatic might gradually be resumed.” 

In other words, the Secession States are 
to stop trade flowing in its only natural and possible courses 
lest someone else should profit by it as well as themselves. 





determined 
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Thus, somewhat ironically, on the same day that the Times 
was regarding “ the little Entente as the chief factor of stability 
in Central Europe,” its correspondent in Rome sent a message 
that the Jugo-Slavs were concentrating troops on the Austrian 
border and that Italy was determined not to tolerate this. 
The truth is that our sympathy with the Austrian hare must 
remain a supreme hypocrisy so long as we do not face the fact 
that the Secession States’ hounds are quite determined that 
there shall be no trade recovery for Austria—in fine, till we 
realize that Austria as a separate State among hostile neighbours 
is ‘an economic impossibility. 





On August 23rd Sir Perey Cox, our High Commissioner in 
Mesopotamia, visited the palace of King Feisul at Bagdad to 
congratulate him on the anniversary of his accession. His 
way, however, was blocked by a crowd which was listening to 
hostile and inflammatory speeches on the British Mandate. 
Sir Percy vehemently protested against this incident and 
demanded the dismissal of the Chamberlain, who, in the King’s 
illness, is held responsible. The kingdom of Irak is governed 
under a treaty between the British Government and King Feisul 
on the lines of an Indian Native State. There British adminis- 
trators have been long familiar with the policy of a calculated 
“diplomatic incident” as the first move in a hostile policy. 
Sir Perey Cox has at once taken strong action—has arrested 
several incendiaries and suppressed the organizations of two 
hostile political parties, and the situation is already reported 
to be much quieter. 


On the other hand, the authority of King Feisul is said to be 
waning, owing partly to his most unfortunate illness at a critical 
moment. The Government has been in the hands of the 
inevitable backstair politicians of every Eastern Court and 
has become extremely unpopular. Russian and Turkish in- 
fluences are said to be strong and the position of British officers 
and officials difficult. It must be remembered that the Mandate 
still costs us £8,000,000 and any grave disturbances would 
increase that sum enormously. But Sir Perey Cox has, perhaps, 
the greatest reputation of any of our administrators; he may 
be trusted to deal with a most complicated and difficult situation 
if anyone can. 


The Duke of Northumberland, by a letter to the Morning 
Post of Monday, has distinctly added to the information which 
he had already given to the country about the sale of honours. 
In the debate of July 10th in the House of Lords he said that 
he had letters in his possession which proved that honours had 
been hawked about. But he did not read the letters or say who 
had written them ; he preferred to believe, till he was otherwise 
instructed, that the touts had received no authority from the 
Government but were acting on their own initiative. He 
regarded it as “ unthinkable ” that the Government should have 
directly or deliberately employed such agents. The new evidence 
before us inclines us to think that the Duke may possibly have 
been too generous in believing that no official connected with 
the Government could have any responsibility for the more 
scandalous sort of sales. 


Probably most people thought, as we have all along thought, 
that a certain number of busybodies have been in the habit of 
making tentative offers of honours to rich men in the reasonable 
expectation that if a sufficient sum of money were offered in 
return for the honour the organizers of the Party Funds would 
see that the honour was duly granted. The tout would then be 
in the position to demand his own reward, either in money or its 
equivalent. But the Duke's letter to the Morning Post has 
caused the matter to be taken further than that. 





In his letter the Duke quoted communications from a Mr. 
Harry Shaw, of 36, Wilton Place, Knightsbridge. In these 
communications Mr. Shaw informed two different public men 
in mysterious language that if they would give him an appoint- 
ment he could place before them “a social matter of a very 
confidential nature”? which might be “ of interest” to them. 
He added that if the recipient of the letter would care to find 
out who he, Mr. Shaw, was, reference might be made to . 
of The name mentioned for reference was that of a well- 
known baronet. One of the recipients after exchanging letters 
with Mr. Shaw had an interview with the baronet, at which he 
learned that the “social matter” was the offer of an honour 
for which he would have to pay some £40,000. He would 
have nothing to de with the proposal and there the matter ended. 














The other public man called on Mr. Shaw himself. Mr. Shaw 
opened the conversation by remarking that he farmed 2,000 
acres of his own land and was running a horse for the Derby, 
Having thus created a suitably impressive atmosphere, he went 
on to say that his visitor’s name had been mentioned for a 
baronetcy, and that he, Mr. Shaw, could “ get it done in an 
hour.” He explained that when Mr. Lloyd George went to 
the country he would want funds for contesting seats. Hence 
the need for money. The gentleman, in describing this inter. 
view to the Duke of Northumberland, said that Mr. Shaw did 
not get so far as to mention any sum because “I quickly told 
him what I thought about it.” The Duke says that both 
gentlemen who were thus approached are willing to come 
forward and substantiate their charges in the event of Mr. 
Shaw denying them. 





So far the evidence is compatible with Mr. Shaw having been a 
self-appointed agent of the kind we have imagined. The Morning 
Post of Tuesday, however, published an interview with Mr. 
Shaw in which he said that he had nothing to be ashamed of as 
he had acted for the Government, who knew all about him. It 
will be remembered that on July 10th in the House of Lords 
Lord Crawford said that “so far as the Government are con- 
cerned no such authorization has been given.” On Monday 
the Prime Minister’s attention was called to the Duke of North- 
umberland’s letter, whereupon he said, “I do not know Mr. Shaw. 
I have never heard of him before. I never authorized anyone 
on my behalf to instruct Mr. Shaw nor anyone else to act in the 
way he is alleged to have done.” That denial, of course, we can 
unreservedly accept. Although the Prime Minister is respon- 
sible for recommending persons for honours, he would not allow 
himself to be told of such transactions as the Duke of Northum- 
berland has described. He may accept the results while 
studiously ignoring the methods. The Coalition Parliamentary 
Whips have also disavowed all knowledge of Mr. Shaw. 





Mr. Shaw, in his interview with the representative of the 
Morning Post, declared that the baronet referred to was “a 
very prominent man, a very rich man, a very great newspaper 
owner too.” He went on to explain that his own hobby was 
agriculture and that he made nothing out of offering honours. 
He ended by saying that he would be willing to give evidence 
before the Committee of Inquiry. That is an important point 
to the good. The Government proposal is that the Committee of 
Inquiry should merely suggest means of preventing scandals in 
future, but it is impossible to see how this can be done unless 
there is a diagnosis of the disease—that is to say, unless there 
is an inquiry into what has really happened in the past. The 
Duke of Northumberland’s revelations provide the nation with an 
excellent opportunity for making its opinion felt and for forcing 
upon the Government the only kind of inquiry that will be of 
the least use in ending the present humiliations. 


It turns out that Mr. Shaw is the gentleman who bought Stowe 
House and proposed, alternatively, that it should become national 
property or a new public school. It seems that as the money 
he hoped for has not been subscribed the plan for making Stowe 
a public or quasi-public institution is in abeyance, and 
Mr. Shaw is putting the house up for sale again. He has 
bought so many houses in London and so much land that we 
hazard the guess that his business is that of a dealer. May 
it not have occurred to him: “If I deal in houses and land, 
why not in titles?” According to his own account some 
official of the Government must have encouraged him to try to 
collect money in return for titles. Who was the official ? The 
Committee of Inquiry ought certainly to find out. Mr. Shaw 
has made an accusation and we want to know whether it is true. 


A man acting as Mr. Shaw acted might rationally argue that 
at least a baronetcy should be his own reward for bringing in a 
plentiful harvest of money. In the past, though money played 
its part in the bestowal of rewards, there was at least some 
effort to insist upon a double qualification; it was a case of 
“money plus a reputable character.” Now the inquiry into 
character appears to be dispensed with. ‘‘ No questions asked 
so long as you help to build up Mr. Lloyd George’s Party Fund” 
is almost the rule, and it spells demoralization. We must 
heartily congratulate the Duke of Northumberland on his 
pluck. He never funks an issue. He courts libel actions with 


supreme calmness ; and as very few men are willing to do that 
the nation should be duly grateful to him. 





* 
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Lord Northcliffe left two wills. One is of March 22nd, 1919, 
by which Lady Northcliffe is given a very large annuity, and 
there are many bequests to old friends, colleagues and employees. 
Under this will Sir George Sutton, chairman of the Amalgamated 
Press, and Mr. Henry Preuss Arnholz, a well-known solicitor 
and an old friend of Lord Northcliffe, are the executors and 
trustees of the will. It is, therefore, to be presumed that 
should this will stand they would hold the controlling interest 
in the Times. The second will was drawn up on July 22nd, 1922, 
shortly before Lord Northcliffe’s death, by Mr. Graham, of 
Messrs. Nicholson, Graham and Co., and is said to have been 
witnessed by one of the doctors in attendance. By this will 
Lady Northcliffe is named as sole beneficiary and executrix, and 
hence, if this is pronounced valid, she would control the 
Times. Both wills have been presented for probate, as the 
executors under the first will contend that Lord Northcliffe was 
not of sound mind when he signed the second. 


A conference between the parties was held without 
result and litigation has begun. The case will presumably turn 
on the medical evidence of the doctors who attended Lord North- 
cliffe in his last illness—Dr. Seymour Price, Dr. Herbert French, 
Sir Thomas Horder, Sir James Mackenzie, and a New York 
physician who saw Lord Northcliffe just before he died. By 
consent of the parties, Sir George Sutton has been appointed 
administrator pendente lite for the personal estate. The matter 
in contention is one on which we desire to express only one 
opinion. Should the control pass to Lady Northcliffe, all who 
know her and respect her—and they are synonymous terms— 
will feel sure that her sole desire will be to use her power for 
worthy ends. She will feel that the best way of showing the 
love and devotion to her husband which never failed her will be, 
if she feels able to retain the Times, to maintain it at the highest 
standard and to regard her ownership as a trust. 





Statistics have now come to the support of that iconoclastic 
school of thought which holds that August is the best month 
to be in London. The weather may not have been all we could 
desire in holiday seasons, but we can seek consolation in the 
facts of a greatly lowered death-rate. A year ago it was 11.5. 
Last week it was 8.1. The heavy rains coming just at the 
hatching time for insect eggs, the number of germ carriers 
was greatly reduced and the result is readily seen in the infant 
mortality rate. For the same week last year in London infant 
deaths were 142, and those due to diarrhea (under two years) 
were 154. This year the corresponding figures are 43 and 13 
respectively. The other great towns of the country seem not 
to have fared so well. They show an average decrease in the 
death-rate from 10.9 of last year to 9.1 this year. 


August 25th was the hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Sir William Herschel. A musician by profession, he interested 
himself first in philosophy, then in natural science, and 
finally more specifically in astronomy as an amateur. 
Eventually, however, he was relicved of the “intolerable 
waste of time” of teaching music, and devoted himself 
to his scientific observations. He came into great fame 
in 1781 when he discovered Uranus, the first of the known 
satellites of the sun to be noted in historical times. He is usually 
remembered largely for this discovery, but as a matter of fact 
he was virtually the founder of sidereal science as we know it 
to-day. His discoveries and speculations are contained in 
sixty-nine memoirs to the Royal Society, a body of documents 
unsurpassed for originality and significance. Among other 
things he surmised the periodicity of sun-spots and discovered 
the infra-red solar rays. His achievements opened a new era. 








It is with great satisfaction that we note the announcement 
that St. Bartholomew’s Hospital is instituting a ‘ Follow-up” 
Department. The Department will make inquiries into the 
progress of cases after they have been dismissed from the 
hospital as cured. It will, that is, not merely recommend 
after-treatment, but will inquire as to whether it is being given, 
how it is being given, and what aro its results. The blessing 
will be a double one. The patients will be greatly helped and 
encouraged, and also the interests of medical science will be 
furthered. In brief, we may get to know what are the results 
of treatments. At present half the lessons of our therapy are 
lost by want of observation. It is only by some lucky accidents 
that they are recorded beyond the primary stages. Economic- 
ally, also, the system of not following up patients sufficiently 





on the medical side has been exceedingly stupid. We spend a 
great deal in putting a patient on to the road of health, and then 
in many cases allow our expenditure to be thrown away. As 
physicians, surgeons and nurses see the patient on whom they 
have devoted so much care depart, they often wonder whether 
he and those who are supposed to look after him will not throw 
away in a week all the anxious work that has been done. 


Mr. John Steele, the London Editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
has lately been visiting his native country for the first time since 
the era of Prohibition, and has published his answer to the 
reiterated question “Is America really dry ?” in a very able 
article in last week’s Sunday Times. There seems, indeed, to be 
a general feeling in the air that as Prohibition has now lasted 
three years it is time to try to sum up, to balance its 
results, good and evil. Mr. Steele landed with the impression 
that Prohibition was the joke and Bootlegging the solid 
fact, but by the end of his stay he came to the conclusion that, 
although liquor was undoubtedly everywhere obtainable, a 
sufficient amount of inconvenience, expense, and risk had been 
put in the way of getting it to overcome the average man’s desire 
to do so. Smuggling, under the leadership of Captain “ Bill” 
Miller, of Halifax—a gentleman with something of the Captain 
Marryat touch about him—was extensive, but in practice could 
not provide an appreciable supply of liquor for 100,000,000 
throats. On the whole, powerful enough “votes” and 
“interests” were behind Prohibition to insure its lasting. 


It is indeed interesting to be told the facts so clearly as this. 
The one question that Mr. Steele does not deal with is the 
moral one as to the psychological effect of the great amount of 
organized law-breaking which, though not enough to supply 
liquor to the ordinary man, is said to be extensive enough to 
have the most detrimental effects on ‘good citizenship.” It 
is with regard to this difficulty that other experiments in dealing 
with the liquor question need careful investigation and com- 
parison with the American policy. Canada alone affords many 
different working models—notably the “State purchase”’ 
system in the Province of Quebec, of which we wrote last week, 
but of which we have seen no really comprehensive and en- 
lightened account. Again, at the moment, Sweden has just 
preferred by a Referendum vote a system of restricted sale to 
one of total Prohibition. It is certainly the duty of this country 
to watch most closcly these various attempts to deal with 
the problem and to seek to evolve a remedy most suitable to 
our own very urgent needs. 


We publish in our issue of to-day, under the title “Tho 
Doom of Ireland,” a deeply-moving lament over the miseries 
of Ireland by an Irishman of neutral, not of Unionist, views, a 
man whose heart has been deeply searched by the ruin of his 
country. We have been described, most wrongly it is hardly 
necessary to say, as the enemies of Ireland. We feel the tragedy 
of the South and the utter hopelessness of the outlook as deeply 
as do any Irishmen. Help there can be none from outside, 
But what help can there now come from within ? 

** When wilt Thou save Thy people, 
Oh, Lord of mercy, when, 
The people, Lord, the people ; 

Not crowns and thrones, but men ? 
Flowers of Thy breath, oh, Lord, are they, 
Let them not pass, like weeds, away ; 

But let them live another day, 
God save the people.” 





An International Dental Exhibition at the Imperial Institute 
was opened on Monday. Various new methods of avoiding 
pain (always the essential point to us, the general public) are 
exhibited—notably, a new French invention for complete local 
anaesthesia and another for prolonged general anaesthesia. 
But more important is the growing recognition of dentistry as 
an extremely important and highly specialized branch of 
medical science, for the neglect of which in the past we have 
paid dearly indeed. More and more diseases are being traced 
to oral sepsis, and the recognition of the dentist as one ol 
the most important of the workers against human illness may 
be looked upon as a real advance. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 99 ie; 
Thursday week, 100}; a year ago, 885. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE “TIMES” AS A NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


A® interesting article by Mr. Garvin in the Observer 

of last Sunday alluded to the intention expressed 
by Lord Northcliffe to make arrangements in his_ will 
that the Times should become a permanent national 
institution. 

In the summer of 1908, Lord Northcliffe several times 
talked to me on the subject and asked me to give him 
my views. He seemed to think it would be very difficult 
to carry out any such plan. I pointed out to him, however, 
that he might quite easily make a trust, though, if he did 
so, he must be careful to avoid the petrifaction which so 
‘easily falls upon endowed bodies. After our conversation 
I grew warm with the subject and threw my proposals 
‘into the form of a letter. This I think it may be of interest 
to print at the present moment :— 

“ Confidential. Monday, August 10th, 1908. 

“My pear Nortuciirre,—I have been thinking very 
carefully over the points on which you wanted my advice, 
that is, in regard to the best way of establishing the Times 
by your will as a national institution. Clearly, the main 
point to be aimed at is the vesting of the Times in a body 
of independent trustees, who shall from time to time 
appoint the editor and manager, and who shall generally 
control the paper in accordance with your desire that the 
Times shall remain an impartial, judicial and national 
organ of public opinion. 

“I will begin my suggestions with the trustees, who shall 
hold in trust the proprietary shares which carry the control 
of the paper. I suggest that these trustees should be : 

“The Lord Chancellor (or if for any reason he cannot 
act some person of high legal position and standing 
named by him, as, for example, the Lord Chicf Justice 
or the Master of the Rolls). 

“The Speaker of the House of Commons. 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 

“The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 

“ The Editor of the Times and the manager of the Times 
for the time being. 

“Such a body would represent all the elements of the 
national life with which the Times is specially concerned. 
The selection of Oxford and Cambridge alone among the 
universities may seem unfair, but the Times has always 
been specially representative of those two universities. 
It would be the duty of the trustees to appoint an editor 
and a manager whenever those posts were vacant, and to 
appoint for ten years, of course with possibility or, indeed, 
expectation of renewal. After his appointment the editor 
should be irremovable, except on the ground that he was 
for physical and mental reasons incapable of fitly conduct- 
ing the paper. In fact, his tenure should be very much 
that of an English judge. The editor should have complete 
power and responsibility over everything written in the 
paper, and should be at liberty to oppose any policy or 
movement which he considered contrary to the interests 
of the nation. His conduct of the paper, however, would 
have to be consonant with the general aims and objects 
laid down by you in your will. These, I take it, would 
be something like the following :— 

“The essential object of the Times should be publicity 
‘in regard to all that concerns the national and imperial 
life and interests, so long as publicity can be obtained 
without injury to good morals. In order to obtain such 
publicity care must be taken to give the views of those 
opposed to the policy of the Times, as well as the views of 
‘those in agreement with the Times. In other words, the 
speeches, writings and letters of those from whom the editor 
of the Times diflered would be as fully reported and printed 
as those with whom he was in agreement. The general 
aim of the paper should be to secure what may be termed 
‘judicial journalism.’ Speaking generally, the editor 


would put public affairs of all kinds before his countrymen, 
#8 a wise and impartial judge lays a case before the jury. 
While putting both sides to the jury a judge, however, 
can rightly make it clear which view he considers the 
true one. In the same way a judge, though he puts both 
sides impartially, does not hesitate to denounce strongly 





and sternly that which he thinks of evil report, or, again, 
to give proper praise and commendation to what he thinks 
is right. The Times, in a word, though judicial, need not 
in the least be flabby or invertebrate. It would hear both 
sides, but would say fearlessly what it thought to be best. 
So much for policy. 

“In addition, it might be laid down that in its pursuit 
of a wise publicity the Times must take special care as 
to the adequate reporting of Parliamentary proceedings, 
and also of all legal proceedings, and further, that it must 
pay special attention to foreign affairs, its object being to 
let the country understand the development of political 
affairs throughout Europe and the rest of the world. 

“The financial question is a little hard to settle. In 
the first place no doubt the profits should go to accumulate 
a large reserve fund in case there might be a period when 
the paper had to be carried on at a loss. Assuming, 
however—as I suppose one may assume—that there would 
generally be a considerable profit, I think the best plan 
would be, first, to have a moderate and reasonable profit- 
sharing scheme for the staff, and after that to use the 
profits in the way the Royal Literary Fund is used, except 
that the fund in question would be distributed amongst 
members of the journalistic profession rather than on 
literary men in general. The trustees might appoint a 
committee of three persons who would make grants from 
the fund, after the manner in which grants and pensions 
are paid out of the Civil List. 

“I hope you will not think these ideas very crude. At 
any rate, I send them to you for what they are worth. The 
question has interested me very much. We hope to come 
over at tea time next Sunday, and I daresay by that time 
you will have found a great many holes in my proposal 
and many practical points which I have overlooked. 
—Yours very sincerely, 

“ (Signed) J. St. Loz Srracuey.” 

Presumably we shall very soon know whether Lord 
Northcliffe did, in fact, carry out his proposal. He never 
told me whether he had or had not acted on my advice, 
though he seemed to think my scheme was a workable 
one. I do remember, however, that he expressed special 
agreement with what I had termed “ judicial journalism.” 
In fact, he told me that he had had a great many copies 
made of this part of my letter, or of a separate Memorandum 
on Judicial Journalism, I forget which, and had sent one 
to each member of the staff of the Times, telling him 
that my description of what should be the spirit inspiring 
the Times was what he wanted carried out. 

Whether he succeeded in endowing the Times with the 
spirit of “ judicial journalism” is not a matter which I 
desire to canvass here. My present object is to confirm 
Mr. Garvin’s statement as to matters which certainly 
at one time occupied Lord Northcliffe’s thoughts a great 
deal. People will be surprised perhaps to know that he 
seemed to agree very readily with my proposal as to 
the position which the editor of the Times should occupy 
while he was editor—i.e., that he should be secure from any 
external interference. Probably the apparent divergence 
between theory and practice in this matter was due to 
his regarding himself as the de facto editor of all the 
papers which he owned and controlled. 

J. Sr. Lor Srracuey. 





HOPES FOR THE FUTURE OF THE “TIMES.” 


I HOPE that my journalistic colleagues at this moment 

at work on the Times will not think that in writing 
of the future of the great paper for which they are respon- 
sible I am adopting the attitude of the pedagogue or of 
the hostile candid friend. I not only fully realize the very 
great difficulties under which the Z'imes has been produced 
during the last few years, but I have also watched with 
admiration how, in spite of all these difficulties, the high 
standard and the old traditions of the Times have been 
maintained wherever possible. The style in which the 
leading articles have of late been written has been 
especially admirable. Nothing in its long history has been 
happier from the publicist point of view. Like M. Coué’s 
patient, day by day in this respect the Times has been 
growing better and better. Even if the inspiration of the 
articles has been wayward, undecided, personal, and not 
sufficiently balanced, the presentment has been worthy 
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of that ideal of “ judicial journalism” of which I have 
spoken in the article preceding this. It would, indeed, 
take very little, and that little chiefly a more discreet use 
of the final word as regards the direction of policy, to 
make the Times what its best readers and supporters 
would like it to be. 

I remember very well many talks with Lord Northcliffe 
in 1908 as to exactly what I meant by the phrase “ judicial 
journalism,” which I used in the letter reproduced 
in the preceding article. I endeavoured to impress 


upon him that a paper, becayse it was national 
and non-Party, need not in the very least. be in- 
vertebrate or undecided. I pointed out that the 


Times, when it was at its best, had always been judicial, 
and yet never unwilling to give the nation a lead and to 
take a strong line. The basis, however, of its policy must 
be that of supporting whenever possible the Government 
of the day. The Times, in fact, must take up the Duke of 
Wellington’s attitude, the attitude which made the Duke 
utter his famous apothegm—‘“the King’s Government 
must be carried on.” To maintain the fabric of the State 
and to keep the machine running was, he deemed, more 
important than an attempt to arrive at a faultless political 
programme, more important even than getting the best 
men into office and into the places that suited them best. 

A paper that was national, I pointed out, could not be 
in opposition to the nation. But the nation selects the 
Government, and therefore, prima facie, the Government 
must be supported by the national organ. The only 
exception should be when in the judgment of the Times 
there were clear indications that the nation had ceased to 
support the Government and that the Government had 
become anti-national. Obviously there is very great respon- 
sibility involved in declaring that the Government has 
ceased to have the confidence of the country and in acting 
thereupon, for the wish may be father to the thought, 
or the diagnosis may be hasty, or even angry and insincere. 
Those responsible for the conduct of a paper which is at once 
a national institution and an example of “* judicial journal- 
ism’ must think wisely and think long before they come 
to the conclusion that the Government, though supported 
by the representatives of the nation, has lost the support 
of the country—has lost it really, and not in a rhetorical 
sense. We are all apt to say that politicians have lost the 
confidence of the country when what we mean is that 
they have lost our own special confidence. Therefore, the 
Times must be prepared to go back to the old rule of the 
Walters and support the Government in power so long 
as it isin power. This does not mean, of course, that the 
Government is to be supported in every particular. It 
means a general support tempered by the reasonable kind 
of criticism which a man may give to a friend, or such as 
the permanent officials in the great public departments 
may with a due sense of responsibility and respect give 
to the Cabinet Minister who controls their departments. 

Above all, this duty of supporting the Government of 
the day does not in the least wipe out or interfere with the 
journalist’s special responsibility of acting as the watchdog 
of the community and warning the Government against 
dangerous men, or dangerous policies, or indeed any and 
every danger which is threatening the country. Here 
again the controllers of national and judicial journalism do 
not expect the country or the Government to adopt their 
warnings forthwith as if they were inspired. The man 
who gives warning like the faithful watchdog does not 
say, or want to say, “I have decided that this man or 
that policy is bad, and you will be failing in your duty if 
you do not immediately adopt my view.” To talk in that 
spirit would be to step outside the function of the journalist. 
What the journalist should say is “ Look out! I think 
there is a good primary reason to suspect this man, or this 
influence, or this movement, at home or abroad. There- 
fore watch it, examine it, take it seriously, though not 
tragically, and come to some decision about it. I want 
to put you on your guard, but my action is not meant 
to be, and should not be taken to be, an order to attack.” 

The old difficulty which people used to discuss very 
much in the ’sixties and ‘seventies about the Times for- 
saking one set of politicians in order to support the new- 
comers after a General Election is not really so great a 
difficulty as it seems. It is no greater than the difficulty 
which occurs when a new chairman is chosen for a company, 





or when the owner of a great estate dies and is succeeded 
by his heir. These things often mean fundamental 
changes in policy, but the wise and good servant is able 
to carry them out so long as they are not essentially vicious, 
even though he may not personally approve of them. 

The business of the editor of the Times under such 
conditions is to say: “ The country has decided in favour 
of this or that policy, and it must, therefore, be carried 
out. It is the duty of the national newspaper to support 
the Government of the day under these conditions, even 
if to do so involves the contradiction of its former policy. 
It is its duty, that is, to help find the least harmful method 
of applying the new policy and to persuade other people 
not to meet the incoming Ministry with provocation or 
with an angry non possumus. It must get them to accept 
the accomplished fact.” Here, indeed, comes in the temper 
of “judicial journalism.” Just as a judge often has to 
dismiss an appeal made in accordance with what 
he believes to be “the merits” because the decision 
appealed against was good in law, if not good per se, so 
the Times, to reach the ideal with which I am dealing, 
may have to support a policy which it dislikes and which, 
till the final decision was given by the country, it did its 
best to oppose. 

I believe that the vast majority of Englishmen who have 
turned their eyes to the subject hope that the Times may 
become both a national and a judicial newspaper, and 
may become so without being in any sense the creature 
of the Government—that is, without being an official 
organ. Even if Lord Northcliffe’s will, as I expect will 
be the case, does not make the Times the subject of a trust 
—if, that is, the great paper is to continue as a business 
concern—there is not the slightest reason why it should 
not attain the position of a national and judicial newspaper. 
I am convinced that to strive for that ideal would be 
thoroughly sound business for whoever are the owners, 
The Times, indeed, will not flourish under any other 
conditions. Also, I believe that when once the people 
of England feel they can thoroughly repose their confidence 
in the Times, this confidence will immensely strengthen 
it, not only from the point of view of esteem but of profit. 
But to attain this state it must be governed not by the 
personal feelings, prejudices, or even high moral aspira- 
tions of the controlling proprietor, but by the working 
editor. No paper ever flourishes in which the editor has 
not got a position of stability and responsibility. This does 
not mean, of course, that the owners must hand over their 
paper to an editor and let him do what he likes with it. 
It does mean, however, that so long as he is in charge 
the editor must shape the course of the ship and not have 
his elbow nudged every ten minutes, or be distracted by a 
stream of orders and counter-orders. Finally, his position 
with the rest of the officers and the crew must not be made 
intolerable by the knowledge that he is only a 7, sacauas 
mouthpiece, and not the real master of the vessel. 

Once more, as a journalist who loves his profession, 
I wish the Times all possible good luck. We are all proud 
of it. We all use it. None of us can get on without it. 
We shall all view it as a national misfortune if it is not 
able to return to the lines which were laid down by the 
Walter family and on which they kept it, with such honesty 
and fine spirit, until ill-fortune overtook them. 

Lord Northcliffe, I am confident, sincerely believed that 
the view of the duties and functions of the Times set forth 
in my letter was the right view, and he thought he was 
making a genuine attempt to keep the paper on this course. 
The proof is to be found in the appointment of Mr. Geoffrey 
Dawson as editor. He was an ideal editor for the Times, 
and one very loyal to his proprietor. Unfortunately, 
Lord Northcliffe, though he chose the right man, and in 
the abstract cherished the right policy, could not resist 
the temptation to interfere, and in a way which meant 
ruin to the ideal he was anxious to maintain. Strange 
as it may sound, Lord Northcliffe obtained the Times 
too late. If it had come to him early he would, in all 
probability, have adapted himself to it. As it was, he 
tried to force the 7'imes to adapt itself to him. The result 
was chaos, and in this respect failure. Once more 4 
apologize to the Times for what I fear may seem, though 
it is not meant to be, an intrusion inconsistent with the 
custom of our noble trade—for a noble trade it is. 

J. St. Loz Srracuey,. 
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SAVE AUSTRIA. 


HE condition of Austria requires the immediate 
attention of the European Powers, and, therefore, 
of the British people. By this we do not mean to say 
that the responsibility for the appalling condition of 
Austria, and of the dreadful consequences of allowing 
things to drift any longer, falls specially heavy upon us. 
We as a nation merely share that responsibility with 
the rest of the parties to what the poverty of the English 
language obliges us to call the settlement at Versailles. 
Still, as participants in that settlement, a clear duty 
devolves upon us, although it is a duty we share with others. 
It is not rendered any less a duty by its common character. 
We cannot escape from our obligation by pleading the 
indifference of our colleagues, nor limit our action b 
saying that we will only do what other nations wi 
do. To adopt such an attitude is nothing less than an 
invitation to other States to betray their trust. 

The Austrian Republic may be said to have been created 
and delimitated largely as a convenience for Europe, 
though also, no doubt, as a method of saving a portion 
of Europe whose helplessness, economic and _ political, 
and whose obvious inability to help itself, touched the 
assembled statesmen of the world. But the creation of 
the Austrian State had certain consequences from which 
neither we nor our colleagues can escape. If we intended 
to take up the cynical attitude that Austria’s sufferings 
were no concern of ours, that her unhappy people had no 
claim on us, and that she must sink or swim as she could, 
we ought to have taken it up at Versailles three and a-half 
years ago. You cannot half-adopt an orphan child. If 
you adopt, you must do it thoroughly and abide the 
consequences. There can be no question that the Austrian 
Republic was the adopted child of the Conference. She 
did not, as did the Czecho-Slovaks, or the Jugo-Slavs, or 
the Hungarians, show a fierce and eager spirit for auto- 
nomy. Those countries had for a century or more been 
full of people who wanted a settlement analogous to that 
which was ultimately provided for them at Versailles. 

On Austria there had never been an Irredentist claim 
of any sort or kind. Austria, or rather Vienna and 
the country round it, had been a kind of very badly 
managed political clearing-house for a number of 
jealous and warring communities—ill-united and 
unwillingly united and as a rule very badly governed 
by the selfish and obsolete Tyrants of the Hofburg. 
The Hapsburg Empire was a federation without any pact 
or sanction except the phantom loyalty of the subject races 
to a cynical and degenerate bureaucracy speaking in the 
name of a still more selfish and still more degenerate 
royal house. 

Make, then, what pretences we like, the fact remains 
that Europe has on its hands the Austrian Republic and 
must find some solution of the present agony, some means 
of preventing Vienna and its people—for that is the crux 
of the problem—literally dying of starvation. In our 
opinion the only way in which we can save Austria from 
a destruction so terrible that it can hardly help involving 
her neighbours, and so the whole of Europe if not the 
world, is to allow the present Austrian State, which is 
entirely a German State, to be fused with the rest of the 
German Empire. 

That is a solution which we, at any rate, have not 
adopted out of weariness or panic. It is the very 
suggestion which we strongly urged and supported during 
the sittings of the Paris Conference. It appeared 
to us then, as it does now, that Austria could not stand 
by herself, and that the merging of the population of 
the Austrian Grand Duchy, Vienna and the Tyrol in 
the German Empire would give no extra support to 
militarism or monarchism, but was far more likely to 
dilute rather than strengthen the dangerous elements of 
Germany. Next, we thought it a wise step because it 
was based upon the general principles of the Conference 
that the great thing was to group together those peoples 
and races which desired to put their political affairs into 
a common stock. Our aim, that is, was to create Homo- 
geneous States and get rid of the heterogeneous variety, 
in which self-determination could only be applied to one 
portion and not to the whole. Finally, we recommended 


absorption in Germany because we could not see how 





the Austrian Republic could live by itself. Our evil 
prognostications have not only come true, but are shorter 
of the truth than we imagined would be possible. 

At the same time, there is not only no reason to think 
that inclusion in Germany would do harm, but a great 
deal more ground than was to be found in 1919 to believe 
that the inclusion of the Austrian Republic would be 
helpful, not harmful, to Germany. But, though we think 
that the only practical way which remains of saving 
Austria from starvation, and so from the political dis- 
integration which is certain to follow starvation—i.c., 
contagious and confluent political typhus—we are anxious 
that the arrangement should not be a mere piece of 
opportunist patchwork but should be part of a general settle- 
ment of European aflairs. If Austria is merged in 
Germany the Germans will obtain, no doubt, increased 
responsibilities ; but, on the balance, Germany will be 
strengthened commercially. Germany, therefore, may be 
expected to regard the proposal as the beginning of that 
better understanding and better treatment which she 
desires. We want to see Germany not only treating us 
fairly, but harnessed to help do the work of the world, 
and, above all things, to give up that militarism and 
monarchism which, while certain to be her ruin, would 
also be of evil consequence to the rest of the world. 

We want her also, while remaining a democratic 
country, not to be so foolish as to be drawn off into 
thinking that she can engage in political intrigues in 
Russia. In regard to the commercial development of 
Russia by Germany we feel no jealousy. Whoever can 
revive trade, industry, and especially agriculture, in 
Russia is bound to be the friend of the world. It would 
be impossible to restore trade prosperity in Russia without 
having done an act of universal benevolence. As a proof, 
therefore, that the inclusion of Austria marked the turning 
over of a new leaf in German history, we should desire 
to see the entry of the enlarged Germany into the League 
of Nations. And here let us add that Germany must 
prove her willingness to give up for herself and for Austria 
the madness of printing money instead of levying taxes. 
Germany cannot, of course, restore the capital which she 
has contiscated by the depreciation of her coinage. That 
act of confiscation must stand. She can, however, 
stabilize the mark and undertake that there shall be no 
further dilution, and that the two ends, income and 
expenditure, must be made to meet by higher taxation 
instead of inflation. No doubt Germany should be helped 
towards doing this by a reduction of the reparation claims 
and by making her feel that, though she must pay 
large sums to France, those sums shall, though reduced, 
be fixed save for an arrangement which will make it 
cheaper for Germany to pay at once than to postpone 
her payments. Meanwhile, Europe will be well advised 
not to be timid or opportunist in applying to the situation 
of Austria the remedy of absorption in Germany. If we 
are not bold and prompt in this matter we may find it 
too late for any remedy. The patient will have died on 
our hands. 





TURKEY INTERRUPTS. 

LL-FORTUNE dogs all the attempts of the Allies to 
straighten out the tangle of the Near East. Last 
March M. Poincaré seemed to accept in substance the 
proposals of the British Government as the basis of a 
Conference to be held at Venice in order to revise the 
Treaty of Sevres. Now it looks rather as though the 
Venice Conference might vanish into thin air. The 
Turkish Nationalists of Angora have attacked the Greeks 
in force and have taken from them the highly-fortified 
junction of the Smyrna and Constantinople-Bagdad 
railways. When the Greek offensive of last summer 
against Kemal and his Nationalists had failed, the Greeks 
fell back upon the junction and strengthened the defences 
to such a degree that they evidently believed that what- 
ever fate might visit their more ambitious schemes, they 
were at all events permanently in possession of Afium 
Karahissar. But now it is gone. The Turks have a 
new fact in their favour to play with when they deal 
with the Allies, and we fear that they will have more 

facts in their favour before they have finished. 
We spoke of ill-fortune ; but that was a mere politeness. 
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To tell the truth, such an unbroken run of bad luck as 
has attended the negotiations of the Allies with Turkey 
does not happen of itself. It is not the visitation of some 
sinister Providence. It is the penalty which has been 
fairly earned by mismanagement. The Treaty of Sévres 
defeated itself by its “ thoroughness,” just as the Treaty of 
Versailles is also defeating itself. A practical arrange- 
ment which would have been just to Turks and Greeks 
alike would have been quite possible of achievement if 
the Allies had behaved fairly to one another. But first 
France and then Italy made secret bargains with the 
Turks. Both helped Turkey to accumulate munitions of 
war. Meanwhile, Mr. Lloyd George was pursuing some- 
thing more than a pro-Greek policy. In a sense we 
Englishmen are all Philhellenes, because we have all 
been moved by the awful sufferings of the Christian 
populations whenever they came in contact with the 
Turks; and the vast majority of Englishmen would like 
to hold to the British tradition that the Turk should 
not be allowed to return to any land from which he had 
been expelled. But to act upon such a principle as that 
is quite different from Mr. Lloyd George’s curious and 
inexplicable policy of encouraging the Greeks in ma 
adventure. He was evidently fascinated by M. Venizelos 
—not unnaturally, as M. Venizelos is by far the greatest 
statesman Greece has produced—and rumour, with what 
truth we do not know, says that he has paid too much 
attention to the schemes and wishes of the Greek 
millionaire, Sir Basil Zaharoff. Now, to be led like this 
was precisely to encourage the worst side of the Greek 
character. 

Everyone who has studied modern Greece on the spot 
knows that the Greeks are a people who live in a state 
of constant effervescence. Everybody is a_ politician. 
Everybody’s opinicn is frankly listened to as being as 
good as that of anybody else. Undoubtedly there is 
something rather agreeable about this translation of 
democracy into everyday life, for Greece is in method 
the most democratic country in Europe, even though she 
clings passionately to the form of monarchy. In the 
presence of a catastrophe such as an air-raid or a fire, 
Englishmen who would not otherwise have spoken to one 
another loose their tongues and freely exchange informa- 
tion and comments with anybody and everybody who 
happens to be near. To imagine modern Greek life one 
may think of the people as behaving catastrophically, 
so to speak, all the time. The present writer was once 
sitting in a café in Athens talking about politics to a 
well-known officer in the Greek Army when a Greek 
sergeant who was sitting at a neighbouring table and had 
heard our conversation could contain his feelings no 
longer and came quickly to our table. He thumped the 
table while he protested against the opinions of the 
officer. The fact that our conversation had been in 
English and that the sergeant, who had spent some years 
among Englishmen in Egypt, was in the exceptional 
position of understanding what had been said, may have 
been some excuse for his temerity. But the interesting 
thing was that the officer did not seem to think that any 
particular excuse was needed. He showed no resentment 
and had no feelings about want of discipline. He under- 
stood the heat of the man’s passion and readily heard 
what he had to say. A nation with a temperament like 
that is readily swept away on the crest of ideas. 
Browning says :— 

** Ah ! but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp 
Or what's a heaven for ?’ 

The Greek reach invariably exceeds the grasp. The 
result is a continual vision of a political heaven which is 
never reached. Heaven is always just a little way ahead. 
Greece is always going to dig up the rainbow, but very 
often does not trouble even to carry a spade. In 1897 
the country was utterly unprepared for war, yet the 
Greeks provoked the Turks into declaring war. They 
trusted to the prophecies of all the Mother Shiptons that 
one day Macedonia and Constantinople and all Asia 
Minor and all the Turkish islands would be restored to 
Greece. Would not the Archbishop reappear and finish 





the Celebration which he was performing in St. Sophia | 


when the Turks captured Constantinople? Was not all 
that to come about when a Constantine reigned over 
Greece? And if Constantine was not actually reigning, 





was not he at least Crown Prince? The triumph would 
probably be a little delayed—it was well to be reasonable 
—and so evidently it was time to begin ! 

In their characteristic mood the Greeks ignored the fact 
that all the good things they had ever gained had come 
to them through the indulgence of Europe, and above all 
as a result of the diplomatic arts of King George, who 
used to spend all his spare time visiting his crowned rela- 
tions in the interests of his country. A 1897, therefore, 
the Greeks started the war in a whirl of excitement and 
misplaced confidence. But within ten days they were 
running away, and within thirty days the rapid retreat 
was brought to an end, thanks to the kindly offices of the 
Great Powers. It ended ironically within sight of the 
pass between the mountain and tlre sea where Leonidas 
of ancient Greece made his immortal resistance. As 
though to rub in the moral the Powers even then bestowed 
upon the Greeks a much better frontier than they had 
any right to on the mere military results of the war. 
Greece, nevertheless, as usual, did not learn the lesson ; 
she determined to trust to her own right arm as though it 
were very strong. She engaged a distinguished French 
soldier—General Eydoux—to reconstruct the Greek army, 
and of course the achievements of the Balkan War flattered 
the national imagination. The Greeks continued to believe 
that they were destined to achieve great conquests. The 
brilliant diplomatic performance of M. Venizelos in bringing 
the Christian Balkan States together in an alliance against 
Turkey was undone largely by the unfairness of Greece 
to her Allies. The conduct of King Constantine during 
the Great War is too well remembered to be recalled 
now. 

Only a few days ago Greece returned to her old occupa- 
tion of failing to measure her strength, and she threatened 
that she would occupy Constantinople. The Turkish 
answer has been much more startling than the reproof 
of the Allies. The progress of Kemal’s campaign during 
the next few days will enlighten us as to what the new 
basis for a settlement of the Near East is to be. That the 
basis will be radically changed is certain. We must expect 
that France and Italy will come out more strongly on the 
Turkish side. They will point to accomplished facts. 
British Liberals always used to be Philhellenes, but for 
some reason which remains a little mysteriots—for, after 
all, the failings of the Greeks are nothing new—they have, 
for the most part, ceased to be so. As for Mr. Lloyd 
George, we can only say that his last speech on the subject 
in the House of Commons was as strongly pro-Greek as 
any he has ever made. We seem to be further away than 
ever from agreement with our Allies and from such a 
settlement as most Englishmen would like. 

While it now appears to be inevitable—and for our part 
we are sorry—that a settlement should be rather worse 
for Greece and rather better for Turkey than would have 
been necessary at any time during the past three years, we 
would appeal to the Prime Minister in no event further to 
demoralize the Greeks by calling forth fresh exhibitions 
of their temperamental defects. We must not talk about 
the policy of the Allies being either “ pro-Turk ” or “ pro- 
Greek.” To be just it must be neither. It must protect 
the Christian populations, and it must provide for the 
recovery of trade. A tranquillized Asia Minor might 
transform the Near East. As we have often said, the 
Allies need not be at all averse from helping Turkey with 
money as part of the settlement. Moncey is an argument 
that appeals to the Turks above all others, and the plan 
would pay us in the end. 


GERMANY AND THE WORLD. 

FF\HE more the problems of reparations and the 

exchanges are studied the more it is recognized 
by every economist worth his salt that we are face to face 
with a question that concerns not Europe alone, and 
certainly not France alone, but the whole world. The 
modern world is so closely knitted together that inter- 
national trade with its proper attendants of stable exchanges 
and ease of communication is seen to be the stomach upon 
which, as in the fable, every limb depends. To collect 
payment from Germany is a matter of no significance 
compared with a gene ral restoration of confidence and 
facilities in trade. It would pay every limb, that is to 
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say every country in the world, to forgo what is due to 
it if it could be certain that as a result confidence and 
facilities would be immediately restored. 

Alas! we look upon a tragic spectacle. Instead of 
accepting the truth and acting upon it, the Allies are 
wrangling between themselves and with Germany as to 
what the truth is. Meanwhile, the state of Germany 
becomes worse. The German mark has taken a plunge 
downwards to a point where its nominal value means little 
or nothing. A recovery to the extent of a few hundred 
. points causes no more elation than the loss of a few hundred 
points caused dismay, for all the bourses are too paralysed 
to have much feeling left. In the old days the sudden 
loss of a dozen points in an exchange would have caused 
consternation. Thus we see the difference between now 
and then. It may be tiat Germany deliberately depre- 
ciated the value of the mark in order to make havoc of 
the reparation arrangements. But even if she did it 
seems that she has now utterly lost control. She may 
have proposed, but some other power—let us call it the 
force of circumstances—has disposed. 

It is waste of time to talk now in the abstract about 
whether Germany is or is not entitled to a moratorium. 
She is in such a condition that she cannot pay, and delay 
there must be, whether we like it or not. The representa- 
tives of Great Britain characteristically take the view 
that the only practical thing to do is to make the best of 
the facts and not to try to achieve some impossible ideal, 
however right that ideal may be in itself. France, also 
true to her character, insists upon pursuing the ideal. 
*“ Why should not the money be paid? Is it not owed ? 
Has not Germany promised to pay? Look at the devastated 
regions of France and compare them with Germany after 
the War, with all her land and all her industrial plant 
absolutely untouched! Of course, Germany could easily 
have earned the money to pay if she had wished to do so. 
The truth is that she did not wish. She pretended to be 
dead. Nothing will shake her out of her bad faith but 
* productive sanctions.’ ” 

We have no doubt whatever that if any payments are 
to be got out of Germany they can be got only in the 
British way—by making it possible for the Wirth Govern- 
ment to survive and for Germany to recover economically 
from her present disastrous condition, whether that con- 
dition be the result of her own deliberate acts or not. 
Unhappily, M. Poincaré seems to become more confirmed 
in his own opinions as time passes. The Balfour Note 
made more difficult the already very difficult task of per- 
suading the French. How serious the divergence between 
France and ourselves had become was proved when the 
London Conference collapsed. Even after that collapse 
it seemed that there was still ground for hope because 
M. Poincaré had apparently consented to the mission of 
Sir John Bradbury and M. Mauclére to Berlin, where they 
were freely to discuss alternative proposals with the Germans. 
But then came M. Poincaré’s speech at Bar-le-Duc, in which 
he not only upbraided Great Britain but seemed to queer 
Sir John Bradbury’s pitch by reasserting that nothing 
would satisfy France but the very proposals which had 
been rejected in London, namely, the pledging by Germnay 
of her mines and forests. The Berlin discussions led to 
so little that yet another expedient is being tried and 
German representatives are now in Paris, but when we 
go to press on Thursday we have no justification for hoping 
that anything really satisfactory to the French will emerge. 

Some people say that M. Poincaré is personally con- 
vinced that very little can be extracted from Germany 
and that it was a bad mistake to frame the French Budget 
on the assumption that there would be large payments, 
but that, nevertheless, he has for so long preached severity 
towards Germany as the winning card that he dare not 
now confess that he was wrong. For our part we can 
hardly believe in this theory, for there is no more notorious 
sign of weakness in a statesman than that he should 
sacrifice the interests of his country to amour-propre. 
We believe that M. Poincaré is not weak, but is as strong 
as the strong words which he often uses; and we expect 
that when he becomes convinced that the French policy 
towards Germany must be changed he will frankly and 
clearly tell his countrymen what he thinks. 

It is a great irony that France should be so intransigeant 
now, for we can recall the times when the positions of 





France and Great Britain were exactly reversed. Eighteen 
years ago, when M. Delcassé was still French Foreign 
Minister, the Germans in a most insolent manner required 
that he should be dismissed. It was an almost unheard 
of affront that Germany should dictate to another country 
what Ministers should or should not hold office. English- 
men naturally interpreted this German outrage as an 
attempt to test the quality of French feeling. The Ger- 
mans wanted to see how far France would obey and how 
far the Entente would hold good in the face of this insult 
to one of its members. The present writer happened to 
be in France at that time, and he remembers very vividly 
how when he spoke on the subject to two well-known 
French politicians, both supporters of the Government, 
they begged him to do what he could to prevent the British 
Press from urging on France a dangerous resistance. 
“ Don’t press us too far,” they kept saying. ‘“ We cannot 
trust ourselves. There are too many dangerous elements 
in French politics just now for us to have a crisis. Nobody 
knows what would happen!” In other words, France 
was willing to lose, and did lose, an extraordinarily able 
Minister rather than square up to Germany. All the 
time every man of sense in England knew that the pro- 
curing of the dismissal of M. Delcassé was only part of 
the German plot to weaken France, to weaken the Entente, 
and ultimately to rule the world. France, in short, was 
for moderation when nfoderation was a mistake. Now 
she is for severity where only moderation can be a merit. 
Surely it is an irony! 

Sir John Bradbury, as becomes his office, does not often 
speak direct to the public, but he did well to show his 
sense of the present crisis by publishing a statement of 
his views. This appeared in the papers of Monday. It 
is an admirable example of moderate counsels and practical 
good sense. Let us quote a passage from it, though the 
whole deserves re-reading and remembering. 


“The consequences of demanding cash payments at this 
moment or asking for guarantees which it is impossible for 
Germany to give, and employing sanctions for the enforcement 
of such payments and guarantees, may not only be fatal for 
Germany, but will have immediate effects in other countries. 
The economic and financial state of the world is such that no 
additional shocks can be supported. From the political stand- 
point there would doubtless be much to say, but my functions 
at present only permit me to regard the situation in its financial 
and economic aspect, and it is as one who has carefully studied 
the subject of reparations that I am bound now to give you 
the warning that the only way to get anything from Germany 
is to grant her a respite, and not to place any obstacles in the 
path of the restoration of her credits, while the certain way 
to get nothing is to act without consciousness of the immense 
repercussions which will accompany and follow the crash which 
is now imminent.” 

We must not leave the subject of the economic state of 
Europe without referring to the remarkable manifesto, 
for such it is, published by Governor Cox, who is visiting 
Europe. As he was the Democratic candidate at the 
last American Presidential Election he may be regarded 
as speaking for the Democratic Party. He declares that 
it is entirely wrong for Americans to regard European 
affairs as the concern of Europe alone. He says that 
America is deceiving herself in trying to hold aloof, because, 
in fact, she cannot hold aloof, whatever her wishes may be. 
He advocates, therefore, that America should take the lead 
in trying to settle the economic problems of Europe, and 
he recommends that for this purpose Mr. Hoover should 
come to Europe as the American representative. Perhaps 
we shall not be unfair if we remark that all this is much 
more interesting than immediately important. If Mr. 
Cox’s proposal is taken up by the Democratic Party that 
would not be a reason for its adoption by President Harding 
and the Republican Party, but rather the reverse. Our 
own belief is that Mr. Cox—whose opinions have the 
strong support of Mr. F. A. Vanderlip, the well-known 
American banker, who is also visiting Europe—spoke from 
entirely disinterested motives, but it is not to be wondered 
at that American politicians scent a party move. Is it 
not an attempt, they ask, to put the Republican Party 
in the wrong? If President Harding rejects the plan— 
as, indeed, he is said already to have done—the Democrats 
will accuse the Republicans of having missed a great 
opportunity, particularly if the condition of Europe becomes 
worse. If, on the other hand, Mr. Harding adopts the 
proposal and achieves nothing the Republicans and not 
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the Democrats will get the discredit of what will be called 
mismanagement. We shall not enter into this fray, 
which is not our business. We mention the incident 
only as another sign, gratifying in itself, of the growing 
recognition in America that the world is one. 





RUSSIA ABROAD. 


ERHAPS it is even yet not fully realized that the 
reign of violence which is now dying a natural 
death in Russia, while directly opposed to all previous 
conceptions of government, does not tolerate the pro- 
fession of any other opinions than its own. The inevitable 
consequence is that the leaders of nearly all the ordinary 
currents of Russian thought are for the most part now 
distributed over the various civilized countries. Opinions 
differ very much as to how these emigrants may in the 
future influence the life of their own country. All want 
to return as soon as conditions allow (it is a simple question 
of personal safety). That they will be able to do so in 
the not distant future seems much more than probable. 
The question is how far a leading réle awaits them there. 
As to political leadership, some will have a part to play, 
because there are so few real politicians in Russia. But 
many have been too long cut off from Russian life, which, 
as has been well said, “has moved upwards or downwards 
or sideways if you like, but anyhow away from them.” 
Most of them do not, I think, realize enough this dis- 
qualification. But if one comes off the usual jargon of 
party politics, which was at all times particularly unreal 
in Russia, one gets a very different picture. Russians 
still wish the prosperity and independence of Russia. 
fow far these can be secured will depend on one simple 
question: How far can the actual business of Russian 
reconstruction be entrusted to Russian hands? Trained 
Russian hands were never sufficient in number for the 
most pressing and ordinary needs even of the benighted 
past. The influx of foreign experts, especially of organizers, 
will, anyhow, now be far greater than ever before, for 
after the wholesale desolation the needs of the country are 
far greater. What will be the proportion of Russian trained 
servants of the State? Everyone is now alive to this 
question. A great Russian scholar, who is continuing his 
work there and is objective in questions of politics, affirms 
that very much is being done now in Tiussia to produce 
experts of her own: that is why all the higher teachers 
‘ow are in a privileged position as to living conditions. 
But the sense of this need is common to all the various 
colonies of Russia abroad. The most intelligent men of 
che older generation see that there is no more effective 
work for Russia to which they can devote themselves, 
It far outweighs any advantage that can come from Party 
activities. If only because the destruction has lasted 
so long the work of reconstruction must go deep. The 
first need of Russia is character, and the next is technical 
efficiency. The whole future of Russia, therefore, depends 
primarily on education. This is quite as fully under- 
stood by the students themselves, whether in Russia or 
abroad. 

I have just visited the principal centres of Russians 
abroad. In Berlin one finds very large numbers, several 
notable personalities and an important publishing organ- 
ization (Slovo). But the Germans are chiefly interested 
in studying Russia for themselves and, as President 
Masaryk has recently noticed, there are some eighteen 
centres of Slavonic study for Germans in Germany. In 
Poland, too, the Russians seem rather to be isolated groups 
or individuals. This is the least homely centre for them. 
Poland has suffered enough to have no liking for ideas 
coming from Russia; and Bolshevism has undoubtedly 
created a reaction against everything Russian, a reaction 
which for the Pole is national and even religious in 
character. Very different is the Russian centre in Prague. 
There was no greater consolation to friends of Russia 
than that Czechoslovakia should have come up just 
when Russia went down. The two events were linked, 
for the principal cause of the collapse of Russia was an 
effort—with amazing sacrifices—which has resulted at 
least in the liberation of Czechoslovakia. In fact, this 
last may be said to have begun in the bosom of the 
glorious vanished army of Russia, in which the first 
Czechoslovak legions were formed. The statesmen of 





Czechoslovakia have well understood this connexion. 
They have created a Russian university with Russian 
teachers in Prague, with the single condition that, when 
Russia is restored, this university shall still work there. 
The students receive not only free instruction but free 
maintenance. Some of the best and noblest of Russian 
minds are entrusted with their education and rejoice, 
after the necessary excursions which all of us have made 
into politics, to be back at their true work, which is at 
the same time the only real solution of all the political 
questions of their afflicted country. The excellent arrange- 
ments of Czech generosity have produced already a cor- 
porate body of Russian students—mostly engineers, doctors 
and chemists—happy in the consciousness that Russia 
can only be rightly restored by Russian students and that 
they are receiving the proper preparation for their great 
and peaceful mission. To the great School in Prague 
the friends of Russia in Paris, where there is now an 
Institut d’Etudes Slaves attached to the university, 
and in London, where we have our own organization to 
the same end, will act as auxiliary Schools bringing to 
this task the active sympathy and help of France and 
England. 

The time is near when it will be more generally under- 
stood that this is the work which will decide the issues 
of the future. Those who are latest out of Russia confirm 
more strongly than ever the verdict which has been 
forming for more than a year past in all the best informed 
and most thinking minds, “The Communist idea is 
dead: in private talk they, themselves, don’t profess 
to believe in it.” “There is a dead body lying in the 
street, and there is no one to clear it away.” The wheels 
of this most extravagant and monomaniac of all systems 
have run down, and without any actual overthrow of it 
the country is reverting by an irresistible natural reaction 
into simple decentralization. The satisfaction of urgent 
material needs, the return to normal economic life, are 
claims which by their reality overbear all political theories 
and deprive them of any basis in the life and thought 
of the people. Decentralization is not at all to be feared 
in Russia. This great family by its language and its 
every instinct will remain one. More than this, as is 
affirmed by one after another objective judge from the 
various peoples concerned, its economic attraction, once 
there is a real federative system with real local self- 
government, is likely to draw back even most of the small 
non-Russian border nations such as Georgia, Esthonia 
or Latvia. Decentralization, which is the necessary 
first step to local government, was the aspiration of nearly 
all thinking Russians from the time when the Zemstva 
were established in 1865 to the moment when, with the 
cry of peace on their lips, the Bolsheviks captured the 
war-worn country at the end of 1917. The Russia with 
which other countries will have to deal in the future 
will be a motley of local aspirations and local economic 
initiative, bound together by the instinct of family and 
brotherhood which has taken such a practical form in 
the Russian Co-operative movement. Once local economic 
initiative has been set free, every kind of service will be 
required from the young Russian hands now in training, 
both at home and abroad, and every kind of help from 
those trained foreign specialists who, in seeking service 
in Russia, wish to help the Russian people to be master 
in its own house. 

Bernarp Panes. 





THE DOOM OF IRELAND. 
(AFTER JEREMIAH.) 
I. 


TYNHE children of Ireland imagined a vain thing, and 
followed false and foolish ideals. Reason and 
sense and right and truth and justice perished from among 
the people ; they held fast deceit and imposture, and filled 
the land with lies. For they walked after the stubbornness 
of their own hearts; each acted according to his vanity 
and boldness. No restraint nor charity availed against 
their political passions and conceits. They would be 
* themselves alone.” 
II. 
And in their pride and folly they proceeded from false 
words to evil actions—even to spoiling and murder and 
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destruction, so that the land from one end to the other was 
crime-scarred and blood-stained. They set traps and laid 
in wait, like fowlers, to catch and kill men. Cast down 
your eyes and look at Ireland’s path strewn with the 
dead. Hear the wail of murdered souls that groan and 
ery to heaven from every corner. When will the knell 
of the “Hibernian matins” of Sunday, the Ilth of 
November, cease? In street and field and home, in tram 
and shop and bed, in market place and railway station, 
in hospital and church—lives were taken. No place was 
sacred. The brand of Cain was marked and visible 
on Ireland’s countenance. The whole country was pol- 
luted with the wickedness of her children and with 
their evil doings. The pleasant heritage of Ireland was 
become an abomination and a reproach; and her glory, 
that was to her for a name and praise, was besmirched. 
Holiness and learning were changed for that which has 
wrought disgrace and damnation upon her. Her light was 
turned into darkness, for the shadow of violent death 
covered the land—and no man laid it to heart. Be 
astonished, O ye heavens, and be horribly afraid. 
Ill. 

For those who take the sword shall be consumed by the 
sword—aye, and by famine and by pestilence. For it 
was meet that Ireland should be subject to the correction 
of her own wickedness, and her heels suffer violence : that 
her sins should be visited, each in its place and order ; 
that they that spoiled should be for a spoil, and they that 
preyed be a prey; that the ambusher should be ambushed ; 
and Divine wrath and judgment be shown upon this 
people. So, like fire that none can quench, a fury has been 
poured over the land, upon man and upon beast and upon 
the trees of the field and the fruits of the ground. Death 
is come up into the windows, and the young men fall 
in the streets. There is come a terrible destruction 
upon Ireland’s substance and dwellings and_ treasures. 
Cities are burnt and go up in smoke; inhabitants 
flee; lands are laid waste; churches are dese- 
crated ; spoliation and murder are everywhere. Ireland's 
sons have fallen on one another. Her own sword now 
devours her own children. The Irish people have provoked 
themselves to the confusion of their own faces and to the 
ruin of their own country. Self-determination is self- 
annihilation. 





Go not forth into the field nor walk by the way. For | 


there is terror on every side. 
No flesh hath peace. 
gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of 
the bride, the sound of the millstone and the light of the 
candle have ceased out of this place. Laughter is no 
laughter. Joy is withered from the sons of Erin. Funerals 
of the killed throng her thoroughfares; the dead are 
lamented, and also are they envied. The country turns 
into a desolate wilderness. The summer fruits and the 
harvest are neglected or spoiled. Each men’s inheritance 
is trodden under foot. The sons and daughters of Ireland 
depart from her shores to where they shall have peace, 
nor hear the sound of the gun, nor feel the hunger of bread. 

Voe to thee, O Inisfail! Calamity and affliction have 
come upon thee; anarchy and ruin are upon thee; 
blood-lust and massacre will follow. Thy doom hasteth 
fast. Thou art an astonishment and a hissing; and to 
thine enemies a laughing-stock and a derision. They mock 
thee, and as often as they speak of thee they wag their 
heads. Alas, how art thou spoiled, and thy people con- 
founded, and thy name and fame gone from thee, and evil 
and judgment come upon thee. O all ye that know and 
Jove her, bemoan her, howl and ery, “ What hath been 
done ¢ How is the beautiful harp broken. How has the 
noble seed brought forth corruption. What hath happened 
tothe green tree, fair with goodly fruit, that with the fury 
of a great madness it is blasted and the branches of it 
shattered to pieces.” 

IV. 

Truly the ways and doings of Ireland’s people procured 
these things—but how long shall it be ¢ Is not the sword 
How long shall the land be wasted and its fruits 
Is her pain to be for ever, and is there 


satiate ¢ 
destroyed ¢ 
no health in her ¢@ 


approaches—and yet she is not saved. 


for peace ere now, yet is there only desolation and dismay. 
is there no physician there ¢' by the 


ds there no balm in Ireland / 


The whole land trembleth. | 
The voice of mirth and the voice of | 


—a, 


Sorely smitten has she been, and is there no healing for 


her? O God, hast Thou utterly rejected Erin ? 
Thou loathe her ? 


Dost 


V. 

Yet listen, for a ery goeth up in Ireland. Her people 
are ashamed and confounded. They are aghast at their 
own handiwork. Lamentation and bitter weeping are 
heard—“ O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a 
fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night for 
mine iniquities.” They would repent, and they long for 
their innocence. From this time will they not hearken 
to Thee and turn every man from his evil way ? And with 
solemn fast and a laying down of arms will not their mad- 
ness be brought to an end and Ireland be saved from 
eternal destruction ? 

Wilt Thou not then return and have compassion on 
the children of Ireland? Thou wert once her guide, and 
for Thy name’s sake let not the throne of Thy glory be 
disgraced for evermore. As often as Thou judgest her, 
dost Thou not remember her still—the kindness of her 
early days, how she went after Thee, how she was holiness 
unto Thee—a firstfruit of Thine increase ? Surely Thou 
wilt be merciful unto her. And O ye saints and scholars, 
who hallowed her soil, forget not her in these dark days. 

O God, save Thy people, the remnant of Thine Irish 
people. Even in the latter end proclaim unto them a 
freedom from the sword, and from the famine, and from 
the pestilence. Show them the way wherein they should 
walk and the thing they should do. Let justice and truth 
and wisdom and charity reign. Let the houses and the 
fields be bought again in the land. Let the branch of 
peace grow up unto their happiness and salvation. Z, 





THE PITENOMENON OF M. PROUST. 
| COMMUNICATED. | 

T is a singular chance that has given popular success 
to the works of M. Marcel Proust. His talent, which 
before the War was barely recognized by a few initiates, 
has to-day become the subject of heated controversy 
among the most serious French critics, as well as among 
a large public that eagerly absorbs the numerous and 
copious volumes that the author from time to time accords 
to its greedy impatience. The award of the Prix 
Goncourt, instituted to encourage, both morally and 
financially, young and unknown authors, recommended 
to the public in 1920 the curious work of this mysterious 
writer, of whom all that was known was thet he was over 
forty, that he drew out a delicate existence amid con- 
siderable but tasteful luxury, and that heart disease con- 
demned him to endless leisure. Those who sought quick 
or easy reading shrank back from the two closely printed 
volumes of the successful work, in spite of the enticingly 
enigmatic title, A 'Ombre des Jeunes Filles en Fleur. They 
discovered, to their confusion, that these volumes were in 
truth only a single chapter of an enormous sequence called 
A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, and that the author, 
more thoughtful, apparently, of his own time than that 
of his readers, had already published Du Célé de Chez 


| Swann in two fat volumes of some 500 pages each, and 





| 
| 
| 
| 


The summer is over and the harvest | the 
She hath looked | the present Academicians.) 


threatened them with a round dozen of “ tomes ” before 
they reached the threshold of a new land which was to be 
called Le Temps Retrouvé. 

What, then, is this colossal work? On what was all 
this time lost? In living simply—and in living neither 
particularly excitingly nor yet monotonously enough, 
one would have said, to form a subject for modern litera- 
ture. We are shown the thread of an existence passing 
before backgrounds more often imposed by chance than 
chosen of free will—an existence which with singular tact 
the author lets us imagine may well be his own, without 
ever imposing onus the certainty and without disenchanting 
us by plain statement. 

This expedient so deliciously tantalizing, this mixture 
of real incident and creative fantasy, makes any definile 
classification of these books impossible. (For example, 
M. Proust will conjure up in the salon of some fictitious 
Princess of his creation the shade of the late M. Detaille, 
painter of battle-pieces, or of one or other of 


The interminable narrative is interrupted sometimes 
delightful archaism of an aside to tle 
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Pr LEE 
more often by some minute analysis, 
that gives us brilliant glimpses of the most 
The volumes can be called neither | 
Intime.” They lie somewhere 


reader, exhaustive 
to excess, 
unexpected subjects. 
a novel nor a “ Journal 


<x} 


Wi 


between the two. Hence certainly some of their attraction 
+ the present moment, when the latter form is again 


eginning to excite public interest while the former seems 
to freeing itself from the hard, arid, 
limits within which it was imprisoned by a taste too strictly 
Latin. It was Du Cété de Chez Swann that the tiny events 
f tor’s childhood flowed by. They were set in 
th of the green country of L’Tle de-F rance, geographi- 
cally indefinite, yet more vivid to the reader than his own 
native countryside; or among the thousand trivial agita- 
ions of the life of a little 


frome 
irate 























| set of friends, 


| beyond this. 


» country town, on which the author | 


| his inform 
| on a wrong track. 


_—i 
sometimes both he and we get 
With us he makes discoveries, with us 
them, with us he is deceived. With us he carries 
visits and his walks, mixing us in his life 


ition is incorrect, 


he discusses 


on his o such a 


| point that he peoples our days and our thoughts with a new 


so much alive that they make us forget 


| our own, 


. . ' 
and stultifying 


Shall we not,then, excuse these vanities that so deliciously 
excite our own, this snobbery on which we smile in irony— 
and in pleasure? But it would be to under-estimate the 
quality of the work of M. Proust if we found in it nothing 
For if he takes us with him to the party, he 
requires us also to share in his reflections on it, to learn 
the lesson that it has taught him. 

One likes to think that, like a new Pascal, M. Proust, 
after ner the years of a brilliant youth to taking 
his place in the life, the vanitie s, of his century, is now, in his 
ne reconstructing, in inc redible minuteness and almost 


| morbid precision, with the million grains of sand that are 


| his memories the vast 


panorama which has rolled out before 


his eyes. In it he himself is one of the figures, and in his 
revelation he is uncovering the meaning of a life and the lor 
of a philosophy. For even the study of the vanities is 
ennobled when it is undertaken with so enaalenn, sO 
| visionary, passionate, a sincerity. And when, in the 
most striking and the most owen of the characters, 


id 


‘ 
has thrown sc ) penetrating a vision that he has revealed 
to us a universe, ‘There he heard, later to retail it to us, 
the storv of the melancholy and ill-starred love affairs | 
» friend of his family—this Charles Swann, a Jew, rich, 
aif ted with every charm of mind, with every delicacy 
of feeling, and with all the refinements of an immense 
culture. One might have imagined that one saw in this 
character once passionate and detached, the portrait 
of the author himself, even though Swann was a typical 
representat of the society of the end of the last century, 
nd though the author is shown by his side as his | 
rounger admirer and t boy lover of his daughter. Six 
ter M. Proust releases us from our error and 
recogni vith us the immense influence which the fiery 
but delicate spirit of his ole friend had exercised on his 
outh With his vears of adolescence M. Proust takes us 
to Paris, where outsid : circles of “* high-official ”’ society, 
whic those of his family the young man is a social 
iccess—his modesty attributes this to chance—in the 
ost stocratic salons of the Sachem St. Germain. 

Just as he was al o see a whole world in his provincial 
tarden o here he presents with inaplecebl e detail three 
r four different oirées,” where meet his characters in 

re or | faa r frames. Yet he reconstructs each of | 

S g ith such extreme delicacy of nuance that 

rT 8 nly to stand out distinct, individual, 

or r ¢ 

It is a ly, tortures ibtle, of every scale of valu 

une quotation in 1 the whole gamut of snobb: 

id it irsued—bev« oly ground of the F te ate 
St I into each one of the lower strata of “the 

I to kit ns and the pantries themselves, whose 

n of etiquette Proust knows to the 

hott Indeed, the souls of butlers, of waiters, and of 
try | thus ted, thus flayed alive for us, expose 

ut sprit action as their masters. But they 
a compete in retry, in violence, in bitter crueltv 
l e of the “ intellectuals ” who ke ‘ep or are kept in 

3 Salons Litt res” where are manufactured the 
cad lories of to-morrow. 

Here the vast indulgence, the infimite comprehension of 
the | 1 heart which usually tempers his irony, contrives 

<cuse and sweetens his satire dese tts M. Proust, and it 
viftian bitterness that he e xposes the terrifying, 

t nightmar sh figure of Madame Verdurin 

Ss who rules her nagerie of sabre-toot! hed wild 

sts with a ferocit w veiled, now insolent. It i 

tes great men from the habitués of her pet sali 

ist ust rul ta petit-clan of great men. Before 

r we feel ourselves at the monstrous summit of human 
mities. And so in all these pages, where nothing happens 
but errors of etiquette or faults of good breeding 

t or the catastrophes of amour-propr 
s ther an interminable commentary on 
the wor } siasticus 2 But somehow the book 
nthr g Sut is it a book? If so, only in so subtl 
1 way that it seems to be life itself—nay more, that it pales, 

lipses, the life around us. Bvya tour de force of delicacy 

nd of tact, the personality of the author (when he is not 
mself « of the ers on his stage) does not interpose 

# useless commentar\ we eons go 1 oursel’ Ss. 
it seems as if (and lat we might exper t trom so 
nerf lelicate - -roust simply introd uces us 
to those houses to wants to take us. On the | 
rsteps he whispe snlightening words which 
will help us to avoid mistakes. He tells us all he knows 
of our hosts, but he cannot know everything. Sometimes 
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loes not degenerate in the hands of men less gifted, 
ape the process witnout sasivaliakinn tne essence, into a 
particularly cheap form of cynicism, it promises us a school 
of passionately honest, cant-f writers who may b 
precursors of a new mo nt and a new moral in 
french litera 
His influence is great he rallies and personifies all 
those writers who have become neither politicians nor 
ph et ares To-da such men as Bar t Roll : 
Debs 1am have ull een ! | by th W ir or b 
Peace—into the maelstr of great affairs. But an 
innate detachment, the enf 1 meditations sick room, 
and the independence of riches have all enabled M. Proust 
to escape that fatal be nt which Is lied 1 a 
classification. He is sometl t e in a most 
true and a most unor he word. He is 
as far from the contemptuous coldness of M Regnier as 
from the gay Alexandrianism of M. Ana France or the 
dogmatic perversity of M. Gide. To disciples, or indeed 
to anyone who will inguire, he will tell | wonderful 
I h li 1af l ra still 
very s, the fusion, of 
with the intensity of mner 
hrase, La Recher lu Temps 
h of Mantue Le Bas byE. J. 8.) 
THE JOY AND POLITY OF CUBBING. 
* A irth’s astir, r 1 the 
Ot vigour, ult ’ Cheer awakes cheer, 
While Echo’s mimic tongue that never tires 
Keey I urt ach fas 3 n 
Its 4 .) s gladness sees sell, 
And g 1 n grows re glad 
Breaks into vhs lik hild ! 
W ould g 3 own urt 3 so free 
Would sea u Y 
shakes ha $ i vs <new 
That life was 
S sT 
THNHE rehearsal of ¢ season 1922-23 has 
l begun. In son s, fa with islVe 
moorlands and deep I as l y was run 
some weeks ago, but more than ever in these days has 
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the agriculturist to be placated, so that not till the fields 
are cleared of corn will many packs be able to have those 
first and all-important lessons upon which so much 
depends. Cub-hunting is the undress rehearsal of the 
great finished pageant upon which the curtain is rung up 
on November Ist. There is much joy and poetry and 
inspiration in these eg early mornings at covertside, 
but, as one of the best sportsmen who ever lived once 
said : “One does not ride out to see and hear hounds in 
September and to gallop across country ; but rather to realize 
with our own eyes and ears the delightful fact that another 
hunting season has begun, to inhale the fresh air of the 
early morning, to exercise one’s unconditioned horse, 
and to join those choice spirits who love the cry of hounds 
better than their pillows. We know it will be ‘ tally-ho 
back!’ all the morning, and we know, too, that much of 
the season’s success depends on how the pack is used 
during these two months. A pack is either made or 
marred in cub-hunting.” 

That was why the old-fashioned type of Masters of 
Hounds were wont to look upon the preliminary stages 
of each hunting season as more or less private fixtures, 
at which only those specially notified as to time and 
place put in an appearance. Until comparatively recent 
days cubbing trysts were rarely advertised, for, however 
welcome and useful those might be who appreciated the 
real motif and polity of cubbing, the impatient and less 
knowledgeable or sympathetic Tom, Dick and Harry 
vere not wanted at covertside. As a matter of fact, the 
innovation of advertising and the invitation thereby 
tacitly extended to all the world and his wife to ride forth 
at peep-o’-day doesn’t bring the thrusting brigade, who 
have much less interest in hounds and the science of 
venery than in a steeplechase gallop across country. 
It may be taken for granted that only those who are what 
Jorrocks described as “ werry keen” turn out as a happy 
habit at daybreak to hack across country ere the sun 
has banished the countless diamond dewdrops from the 
hedgerows and the fairy-spun gossamer has taken flight 
with them. There is an indescribable fascination about 
these early-morning rides through rural England as all 
Nature is preparing to welcome another day, as the birds 
sing their matins and the rabbits draw homeward, leaving 
tracks in the dew-laden grass. There is nothing else quite 
like these same rides at any other time or anywhere else 
in the world. Apart altogether from the joy of being 
in the saddle again, apart from the novelty of greeting 
the world at an unusual hour and under most delightful 
conditions, there is the inner consciousness that “* the 
hunt is up.” It was the aforementioned Jorrocks who, when 
he discovered afresh the joy, the inspiration and charm of 
these early mornings with hounds and the pleasures of the 
ride to the tryst, soliloquized : ‘“ What a many delicious 
moments one loses by smooterin’ in bed! Dash my 
wig! if I won't get up at five every morning as long 
as I live...” And haven't we all been similarly 
impressed ? Haven’t we autumn by autumn made the 
same pious resolution? Haven’t we felt as we have 
caught a glimpse of the scarlet tip-tupping away in front 
above the well-trimmed hedges a thrill which sent the 
warm life’s blood tingling faster through our veins ? 
And haven’t we experienced the truth, too, of the quaint 
old Handley Cross M.F.H.’s catechism ?¢ :— 


““ How musical their tongues !—and, as they get near to him, 
how the chorus fills! Hark! he is found. Now where are all 
your sorrows and your cares, ye gloomy souls? Or where your 
pains and aches, ye complaining ones? One holloa has 
dispelled them all!” 


No schoolboy homeward bound for holidays is more 
buoyant, more elated, more full of happy anticipation 
than the real sportsman and sportswoman en roule to 
watch the young entry and their tutor at work. 

So we are greening our breeches’ knees again in the 
woodlands, we are rejoicing in the music of the horn, the 
ery of young hounds as they crash through the deep 
woodland undergrowth—it is all so champagne-like in effect 
and paints the sombreness, the sameness and sordidness 
of life with present roseate hues and boundless promise 
for the future. Hound-lovers are transcendently happy 
as they watch the Ranter or Rallywood litter lash their 
sterns and, scorning riot, bustle the cubs round the coverts 
just as did their dam. They come to know every hound 





in the pack—their merits and demerits, their voice and 
idiosyncrasies—they gain a shrewd knowledge as to 
whence Mrs. Fox has trained her offspring to break covert 
and from which part of the country the best fun may 
be expected a few weeks hence when the season proper 
begins. They take their stands,  sentry-like, to 
watch and assist in the morning’s education of both young 
hounds and young foxes, and they feel the while that 
it is good to be alive and in the open with kindred 
spirits with whom they have so much in common, 
We have an eye for the new hunt-gates which have 
been set up and make a mental note of awkward places 
and easy exits; but, for the moment, our hearts and 
nerves are at a premium and we hear old men, still as 
keen as ever, though they’ve had their day, talking with 
all the boldness of youthful thrusters. Anno Domini 
may have laid his hand heavily upon them but they feel 
the exhilaration of cubbing champagne and for a brief 
hour persuade themselves that they have recovered some- 
thing of their old dash and will be able to take their place 
in the van again when it is not “tally-ho back!” but 
“tally-ho! gone away!” That, in itself, is a testimonial 
to the joy and the inspiration of cubbing to those who 
love the great winter sport for all that is best in it. 

There will be many young foxes sacrificed on the altar 
of education during the dewy morns of the next week 
or two. Just how many depends upon local conditions, 
the views the M.F.H. holds as to the amount of blood his 
young hounds require and certain private and interior 
knowledge which he alone may possess. Masters are 
often adversely criticized for killing cubs in September 
and October without sport which would possibly have 
provided many gallops later in the season when they 
have learned what to expect on hearing the huntsman’s 
horn and cheer. But the M.F.H. always has critics what- 
ever course he adopts, and possibly listens courteously 
to all that is said to urge him to spare the lives of the 
vulpine innocents. It may be he has been given very 
plaimly to understand that there are more foxes on certain 
estates than are welcome, and that if he doesn’t kill them 
other means of dispersing them will be adopted. Or it 
may be that whilst nothing of this kind has been hinted 
he has a pretty shrewd suspicion that foxes are not safe 
in certain quarters, and that, as he has to blood his hounds, 
he’d better do it thoroughly here as in coverts in which 
the fox is sacred. In any case, local conditions—the 
supply of the raw material, the way in which the young 
hounds enter, and so on—must govern the Master's 
actions. If he hopes to bring a pack into the field in 
November knowing what is expected of them, keen to 
find and hunt and run and kill foxes, he knows that 
the foundation of all this must be laid in September 
and October and that a pack well-blooded is a pack 
half trained. 

So we lift our glasses to the opening stages of the season 
of 1922-23—the brief and all-important prelude to the 
glorious pageant which opens with the first week of 
November. J. Farrrax-BLakEBOROUGH. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
amature 
THE REPARATIONS CRISIS. 

ATTITUDE OF THE CITY—THE FALL IN THE MARK— 

EFFECT ON SECURITIES—A TRADE CONUNDRUM— 

POST-WAR SETTLEMENT ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

(To rue Eprtror oF THE “‘ Specrator.’’) 

Srr,—I do not know if I shall be regarded as going outside 
my sphere as a recorder of the City’s views concerning 
financial matters if I express the opinion that it would be 
better if financial interests in this country showed a greater 
interest in what may be termed the inwardness of the crisis 
arising out of German Reparation payments. Without 
expressing any opinion upon the various issues involved 
in that crisis, 1 suggest they go very much beyond the mere 
question of how much money is now or at some future time 
to be transferred by Germany to France and the other 
Allies. The whole subject is bound up with spheres of 
financial and commercial influences, and while certainly no 
one in this country would grudge to France the payment of 


! vast sums required in connexion with the rebuilding of 
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devastated areas, it would be well that we should clearly 
recognize the manner in which our interests may be 
affected at many points. To cite one instance alone ; it 
may be recalled that in the Balfour Note our Government 
showed a tendency to abandon all claims to the British 
share in Reparation payments. Not only, however, will 
our economic position be affected ere long by taking up the 
burden of our debt to the States, but it must be remembered 
that inasmuch as the bulk of German payments—in goods 
and services—goes to countries other than our own our 
trade promises to be specially affected by the severity of 
German competition. I am not, of course, unmindful of 
the fact that it is to the general interests, including our own, 
that there should be economic recovery in all countries, 
including France; but, nevertheless, I do suggest that 
behind the curtain which veils all these conferences concern- 
ing Reparation demands and Inter-Allied Debts policies 
are being determined which go far beyond the mere deter- 
mining of precise sums to be paid, and which may affect 
the financial and economic destinies of this country for 
generations to come. 
* * * “ 

Concerning not only these matters, but the whole 
wroblem of economic conditions on the Continent, the City 
en for some time past displayed a most regrettable apathy, 
and on more than one occasion I have drawn attention 
to this indifference on the part of markets to matters of 
such great import. During the past week, however, some 
sections of the Stock Exchange at all events have been 
temporarily startled out of their apathy, not perhaps by 
any deep considerations of the character I have just 
referred to, but simply by the sensational movements 
in the exchanges, accompanied as they were by political 
alarms as to the possibility of the French marching to 
the Ruhr and also as to the Entente being seriously strained. 
On one day during last week the German mark stood at 
about 12,000 to the £, so that for less than £100 it was 
possible to become a millionaire—in marks. Moreover, the 
frane slumped in sympathy, and these startling movements 
were too much for the equanimity of markets, and gilt- 
edged descriptions especially experienced quite a fair 
reaction. Moreover, to alarms concerning political and 
economic conditions on the Continent was added the 
factor of slightly dearer money, and the combination 
of these influences disclosed what had been shrewdly 
anticipated in some quarters, namely, an overbought 
position. At the moment of writing the course of Invest- 
ment Markets seems indeed to be trembling in the balance. 
Given the surmounting of the present Reparations crisis 
there is little doubt that markets will quickly rally, 
and while I still incline to the belief that there may be 
no further great rise in gilt-edged stocks in the near future, 
I base that expectation quite as much on indications of 
interest being transferred to some of the more speculative 
markets as I do upon the operation of any specially adverse 
influences. If, however, the economic and political crisis 
on the Continent becomes more acute, then I think the 
overbought condition of the Investment Markets will be 
still more clearly revealed and prices may react rather 
sharply. 

» a * * 

As to the chances of developments in the Reparation 
crisis itself, it is impossible to speak when the matter is 
so closely involved with political dissensions. At the 
time of writing there is a material recovery to note in most 
of the exchanges, and especially in the mark, which has 
rallied to about 6,000 to the £, while rumours are current 
that some agreement may be reached by the end of the 
week with regard to a prolonged moratorium for Germany, 
accompanied by fresh arrangements concerning the total 
and the method of future payments. It must certainly 
be hoped that an agreement of some kind will be reached, 
for, to add to economic chaos serious political dissensions 
would, indeed, be to pile calamity upon calamity. Never- 
theless, locking at the matter ae from the financial 
and economic standpoint, the fact cannot be too clearly 
grasped that under the most favourable political conditions 
the straightening out of the economic tangle in Europe 
must be a slow process and one likely to involve still 
further financial disturbance. I should like to recommend 
to those of your readers who may be interested in the 
problem presented by Germany’s present financial and 





economic position a little sixpenny pamphlet published 
recently by Simpkin, Marshall entitled What is Germany 
Doing? the author being Mr. E. Surrey Dane. It is 
clearly written and, among other things, it will help the 
reader to solve such conundrums as the following :—How 
is it that Germany with such a vastly depreciated exchange 
can carry on her trade at all, having regard to the fact of 
her large imports of raw material? How is it that with 
the mark so depreciated there has not been greater social 
disorder and rioting in Germany? Which of the two 
reports is correct, namely, the report of .German bank- 
ruptcy being imminent, or the report that Germany was 
never more prosperous and is cutting us out in every 
market of the world? The clue to these and many other 
problems is furnished in the little pamphlet I have referred 
to, and it is well worth perusal. Incidentally, it shows that 
while the policy pursued by Germany in the matter of 
depreciating its currency must ultimately bring disaster to 
that country, it has nevertheless proved a driving force 
in stimulating Germany's export trade, so that having first 
succeeded in cutting out competitors by an unsound, not 
to say dishonest, currency system, Germany finally becomes 
a menace to international credit by the impossible exchange 
situation ultimately created. 
* * * - 

When dealing recently in your columns with the figures 
of our foreign trade I suggested for the consideration of 
readers of the Spectator the conundrum presented by the 
fact that although the volume of our foreign trade for the 
first seven months of this year shows an actual large 
increase in tonnage as compared with the correspondiny 
period of 1920, when trade was booming and there was 
practically no unemployment, we are now confronted with 
record figures of those who are receiving doles. Until 
quite recently, in fact, the figures of unemployed approxi- 
mated to two millions. From several correspondents I 
have received some interesting suggestions. One corre- 
spondent emphasizes the fact that our internal trade has 
largely fallen off since 1920, a circumstance not fully re- 
vealed in our foreign trade figures. This correspondent 
emphasizes quite truly the fact that in 1920 we were still 
feeling the effects of excessive optimism, while those who 
had recently been demobilized were spending freely ia 
replenishment of wardrobes, &c., and shipbuilding was 
busy making up for war time losses. Another correspondent 
says :— 

“Is not the answer to the conundrum in the trade figures to 
be sought in the increased quantity of coal exported? The 
coal exported in the seven months of 1920 amounted to 
16,528,529 tons, and in the seven months of 1922 to 32,247,725 

an increase of 15,719,194 tons. The statisticians allow one 
and a-half ton of coal to each ship ton. The 15,719,194 tons « 
coal would require about 10,000,000 of shipping; the tonnag 
cleared with cargoes has, as a fact, increased from 21,643,942 to 
31,702,665. May it not, therefore, be said that the increaseil 
tonnage cleared with cargoes is fully explained by the coal 
exports ?’ 


c 
I 
. 


I am indebted to both these correspondents for their 
very practical and pertinent suggestions on a matter which 
is of the greatest interest to all concerned in diagnosing 
the present economic conditions in the country. 
k * k 

A circumstance not, perhaps, altogether without its 
effect in checking activity on the Stock Markets has been 
the approach of the September Ist settlement. It may be 
recalled that at the outbreak of war the account open 
on the Stock Exchange was so large—the war storm 
having burst with such suddenness—and the position was 
so difficult in every respect that the House was closed for 
a considerable period. It was generally estimated that 
the total amount lent by the banks to the Stock Exchange 
ranged from 70 to 80 millions. When the general mora- 
torium was raised in November, 1914, prices on the Stock 
Exchange had become so completely demoralized that a 
special measure was enacted whereby banks guaranteed 
not to call in loans from the Stock Exchange until one 
year after the “ official’ end of the War, while clients were 
similarly protected with regard to the payment of their 
“ differences.” As a consequence both of voluntary 
settlements and the recovery of prices in many departments, 
outstanding positions have been steadily liquidated, and 
while September Ist, marking as it does the period of 
one year from the official termination of the War and 
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the end of the special Stock Exchange moratorium, there is 

little anxiety with regard to any differences which still 

have to be met. Nevertheless, the actual passing of the 

settlement will no doubt be welcomed.—I am, Sir, yours 

faithfully, Artuur W. Kippy. 
The City, August 30th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) ——— 

CHRISTIANITY AND CRIME IN IRELAND, 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘“ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “ Z.” has put his finger on the blot 
that defaces the escutcheon of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Treland. There is no considerable body of agnostics or atheists 
in Ireland such as exists in every other Roman Catholic country 
in Europe. With the exception of a few scattered Protest- 
ants the masses outside Ulster are “good Catholics” almost 
to a man. Yet in the taking of human life Roman Catholic 
Ireland has a worse record and a lower standard than any 
civilized State in Western Europe. This is, no doubt, due to 
the history of the country. Under the old tribal polity every 
man kept his own head, and though intertribal warfare was 
almost continuous, more prominent men fell in private brawl 
or by the assassin’s hand than on the field of battle. English 
law put an end to this, but English law was identified with 
foreign conquest and religious oppression. Thus the detesta- 
tion of murder, which has become so ingrained a sentiment in 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Protestant Ulster, has never 
grown up in Roman Catholic Ireland at all. If a murder is 
committed anywhere else in the British Isles a thrill of horror 
runs through the whole community and everyone is eager to 
help to arrest the murderer; if it takes place in Southern Ire- 
land it produces a thrill of awe not unmixed with admiration, 
and everyone is on the alert to cover up the murderer’s tracks. 
That this is so is well known to everyone who has lived in 
Southern Ireland; and it has left unmistakable traces in 
Anglo-Irish literature. An amusing instance is provided by 
Synge’s famous play, The Play-boy of the Western World. A 
lad runs away from home thinking he has killed his father, 
whom he has knocked down with a spade in the course of a 
quarrel; at the first place he comes to he is hailed as a hero 
directly his story is known, and for a short time carries all 
hefore him; but presently his father, who had only been 
stunned, appears in pursuit of the fugitive, and his reputation 
collapses like a house of cards. This play has been denounced 
as a libellous outrage on a virtuous peasantry, and, taken 
literally, it is a libel. No Irish Roman Catholic community 
would acclaim a parricide. The picture is, of course, a carica- 
ture; but every caricature must have something behind it, and 
in this case the something behind it is the practical certainty 
that he would have keen hailed as a hero if he had killed anyone 
else. No humorist would dream of laying the scene of such an 
episode in England, Scotland, Wales, or Protestant Ulster, be- 
cause there it would have no point. Now, Synge was a great 
artist, and one who understood and appreciated the finer quali- 
ties of the native Irish character. To suppose that he would 
have written this play had the feeling towards murder in 
Southern Ireland been the same as in the other parts of these 
islands is to suppose that he hated his fellow countrymen so 
bitterly that in his eagerness to defame them he was willing 
to produce a play that would be fatal to his reputation as an 
artist. 

Doubtless the best spiritual leaders of the Roman Church in 
Ireland would have changed this if they could, and would have 
brought about the same horror of murder as exists in other 
Roman Catholic countries, e.g., France, Belgium, and the 
Rhineland; but they have always been hampered by the Jesuit 
legacy from the Wars of Religion. During the life and death 
struggle against the Reformation the Jesuits developed the 
doctrine of the lawfulness of killing “tyrants” which had 
come down from classical antiquity: assassination was freely 
used against’ Protestant leaders like William the Silent and 
Coligny, and even Catholic monarchs like Henri IV., whose 
secular policy was considered dangerous to the power of the 
Church, did not escape. The body of casuistical divinity (case- 
Jaw in matters of conscience) on which the administration of 
the confessional is based was largely created by Jesuit Fathers. 
Thus it has come about that it is a “ probable opinion,” that 
is an opinion which a confessor is authorized to act upon in 
dealing with a penitent, that the killing of a “tyrant” is 
not murder, and we have seen this developed and extended by 
a professor of the new Roman Catholic University in Ireland 
to cover the assassination of unarmed policemen, and that in 








an article published in Dublin in an official organ of tho Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. The term “tyrant” again is now used 
very loosely. It is often applied to a man who behaves in an 
arbitrary and overbearing way in private life. It is easy to seo 
what a terrible extension of “killing no murder” is thereby 
provided. An Irish peasant has but to convince himself that 
someone has behaved to him like a “tyrant,” and to find a 
father confessor who takes the same view, which is not difficult 
among a priesthood recruited from his own class with all its 
traditions and prejudices, and he can take his life without 
incurring the guilt of “murder.” 

In this connexion it is remarkable how closely the murder 
of Sir Henry Wilson followed the precedent of that of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke in the ’eighties. Both 
were committed by men belonging to a special guild for tho 
frequent reception of the Blessed Sacrament; both were repu- 
diated by the Nationalist papers of the day as “ un-Irish 
crimes ”’; and in both cases the murderers were added by the 
popular voice to tho roll of national martyrs. In the case of 
Cavendish and Burke all the Nationalist papers published in 
Dublin appeared the following morning with a mourning 
border. The sincerity of this profession may he judged from 
the sequel. A few weeks later Carey, the one of the party who 
was accepted as Queen’s evidence, was shot in Capetown hy 
an emissary of the secret society that planned the originai 
murder, named O’Donnell. One of the papers which hal 
appeared in mourning published in its next issue a two-page 
cartoon. On one side was the scene in the Dublin court-house, 
Carey giving evidence, with the heading in capitals, THN 
CRIME; on the other, headed in similar type, THE PUNISIH- 
MENT, O’Donnell was depicted shooting Carey in the Cape 
Town restaurant.—I am, Sir, &e., Harry R. Reicaen. 

Hotel de Lyon, Royat, Puy-de-Déme, 





MR. COLLINS’S DEATH AND THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 
Str,—As a constant reader of the Spectator I have always 
greatly appreciated the independent—and, may I say, sane?—- 
attitude which you have consistently taken with regard to affairs 
in Ireland, and especially your unwavering support of tho 
loyal Northern Province. Your article, however, in your 
current number on “ Mr. Collins’s Death and the State of 
Ireland ” contains a suggestion of which I cannot approve. You 
anticipate that the killing of Michael Collins will result in those 
who are left of the “ Provisional Government ”’ coming to terms; 
with tho “Irregulars,” which would mean “the triumph of 
Mr. De Valera and so the triumph of the policy of Republican 
Independence,” and you ask, assuming this, “‘ What is to be 
our line of action?” Your answer to the question is that the 
Government “ had better give South Ireland that independence 
which she will certainly take sooner or later.” But would not 
this be the carrying on of the immoral and fatal policy of Mr. 
Lloyd George one step further? 

Hie rewarded the successful campaign of murder organized 
and carried on by Mr. Collins hy handing over to him and hii 
associates three-fourths of Ireland. Acting on the above sugges- 
tion, the Government would apparently reward Mr. De Valera 
for his campaign of brigandage, culminating in the successful 
killing of his rival, Mr. Collins, by giving him the Republic he 
desires. Would not this be to endorse still further tho 
pernicious principle that a course of crime and violence 
persistently and remorselessly carried out is the one sure way 
to obtain political ends?—I am, Sir, &., IrisH Loyatist. 

August 26th. 





THE ETHICS OF MURDER, 
{To tHe Epitok or THe “ Spectrator.’’] 

Sir,—The enclosed cutting from a Dublin newspaper may be of 
interest to some of your readers as an illustration of the work- 
ing of the hierarchical mind in Ireland. The exhortation of the 
preacher, a coadjutor Archbishop, was no doubt honestly 
meant, but the advice to intending murderers to be “‘ extremely 
cautious about the taking of their neighbour’s life,” and the 
obvious implication that it is a much more heinous sin to kill 
an “ unprepared ” man than to slay one who is in a state of 
grace, are certainly curious.—I am, Sir, &., Inisa Loyarisz. 


“THE TAKING OF HUMAN LIFT, 
ARCHBISHOP’S GRAVE WARNING. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell, in a sermon recently, said: It is 
well to have a good time to prepare for death, though through 
the mercy of God it often happens that those who are suddenly 
ealled off are very well prepared. Of all misfortunes that can 
befall anyone there is nothing to compare with a sudden and 
unprovided death. People should be extremely cautious about 
the taking of their neighbour’s life. It is terrible, under ary 
circumstances, but especially when he is unprepared. Those 
who then take human life not only may destroy the life of the 
body, but that of the soul also for eternity.” 
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»— 
¥ THE COMMON LAW OF ENGLAND IS PART OF THE 
LAW OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

{To rae Eprtor oF tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
§m,—Premising that I should be unwilling to assent to the 
above in the form in which it is presented to your readers, it 
is possible to make some quotations which may be of assistance 
to them in their consideration of its underlying principles. I 

quote from the Constitutions of some of the States :—- 

New York (1777).—“ Such parts of the common law of 
England and of the statute law of England and Great Britain 
[sic], and of the Acts of the legislature of the colony of New 
York as together did form the law of the said colony on the 
19th day of April, 1775, shall be and continue the law of this 
State,” &e. 

A similar provision exists in New Jersey (1776), Se 
Delaware (1776), Art. 25. The provision in Maryland (1850, 
Art. 3) is quaint enough to justify quotation in full:— 

“The inhabitants of Maryland are entitled to the common 
law of England and the trial by jury according to that law, 
and to the benefit of such of the English statutes as existed on 
July 4th, 1776,” &c. (Italics are mine.) 

And see Constitution of Massachusetts (1780, Art. 6) and the 
Constitution of Kentucky (1792, Art. 8, Sec. 6). All of the above 
States, except Kentucky, were among the original thirteen. 
Vermont and Kentucky were the first two States to be added 
to the original thirteen; the settlers of both were probably of 
British birth or descent. I should expect to find that in all 
these fifteen States, and also in all other States east of the Mis- 
River, excepting, perhaps, Maine, Florida, and 
Louisiana, the “ inhabitants are entitled to the common law of 
TEngland and to the English statutes ” as they existed at the 
time of the revolution, say, about July 4th, 1776, and if this 
title did not exist by virtue of a Constitution it did so by virtue 
of a State statute, or, perhaps, by the decision of a State court 
of the last resort. Thus, for example, in Rhode Island, in which 
State there is no Constitutional provision on the subject, the 
Supreme Court in Pell v. Mercer (1883) decided that ‘‘ the 
law of charitable uses as administered by English chancery in 
iis regular jurisdiction is a part of the law of this State.” 

Prior to 1803 the “ Province of Louisiana,” a vast tract west 
of the Mississippi, was French; prior to 1819 Florida was 
Spanish; and prior to 1849 an enormous area (now Texas and 
several other States) was Mexican. Nothing less than an 
examination of the laws and court decisions of the States which 
now exist in these parts would determine whether or not the 
English common law and chancery prevails there. But in the 
area east of the Mississippi, which comprises among many 
others the great States of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, Indiana, and Georgia, I am 
confident that a prudent lawyer examining a novel question of 
Jaw would want to know what was the English common law 
relating to the subject in his hands before the exploration of 
the State statutes and decisions, which, of course, he would be 
Lound to make. 

In the foregoing examination I have purposely omitted 
mention of the Federal courts and of Federal law for reasons 
which will be familiar to American lawyers. As a general rule 
the decisions of State courts (subject to some exceptions) are 
final and cannot be carried up to the United States Supreme 
Court, as seems to be assumed by many educated persons. There 
are cases in which a cause can be tried originally in a Federal 
court, or may be removed thither from a State court under some 
circumstances as to parties, &c., but it would be taxing your 
columns too heavily to enter into this branch of the law in 
America.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. RB. H. 


ec, 99 
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sissippi 


(To tHe Epiror or rue ‘‘ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—You ask in note to letter by Mr. Stinson on “ The 
Common Law in America” “can he or any other reader tell 
us who said that ‘the common law of England is part of the 
law of the United States of America’? We believe that it was 
Chief Justice Marshall,” &e. 

Mr. Chief Justice Marshall was commissioned as Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States on January 31st, 1801, 
By Article 2 of the Ordinance of 1787 “for the government of 
the Territory of the United States North-west of the Ohio,” 
which was afterwards made the fundamental law of tho “ Mis- 

issippi Territory,” it was provided that “the inhabitants of 
said territory shall always be entitled to the writ of habeas 
corpus and to the trial by jury; to a proportionate representa- 
tion of the people in the legislature and to judicial proceedings 
according to the course of the common law’’—meaning the 
common law of England. If express legislation were necessary 
(and I think it unnecessary) the part of the Ordinance referred 
to may be considered as having that effect. Of this Mr. Justice 
Collier, of the Supreme Court of Alabama, said :— 
ig We cannot yield our acquiescence to the proposition that 
the common law of England was abrogated by our secession 








from that country, , . . We are willing to admit that, as the 
common law of England, it no longer obtains, yet as the law 
of the different members of the union, in which it once obtained, 
it still maintains validity without the aid of legislative enact- 
ment so far as compatible with the genius of our institutions ” 
(The State v. Carwood et al. (1830), 2 Stewart, Alabama Report, 
360). This idea is also found in the Act of the Legislative 
Council and House of Representatives of Mississippi Territory 
passed June, 1802, re-enacted with amendments in 1807, Sec. 45, 
declaring that “every other felony, misdemeanor or offense 
whatever, not provided for by this Act, or some other Act of 
the General Assembly, shall be punished as heretofore by the 
— Law” (Toulmin’s Mississippi Statutes (1807), Sect. 45, 
p. 324). 

Trusting that this may be a partial answer to your inquiry, 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Wurm H. Taomas. 
Supreme Court of Alabama, Montgomery. 





THE COLLAPSE 
(To tHe Epiror or 
Siz,—The astonishing fall of the German mark is in certain 
respects a batiling phenomenon, Orthodox economists have 
usually held that exchanges are functions of the balance of 
trade, and that an adverse balance entails a fall. It is now 
abundantly clear that this explanation is inadequate in the 
present exceptional conditions, although it may be roughly 
accurate in times of peace. ‘he rate of exchange has also been 
regarded as an index of the estimate formed in one country 
of the credit of another, and as the trade balance has in the 
past been a factor in the estimate, the two explanations may 
seem to run together. ‘his, however, is not the whole of the 
matter. The estimate of the credit of any country may 
be influenced by political conditions existing or thought 
to be impending, and in this case it becomes a psychological 
process, 

The fall of the German mark has sometimes synchronized with 
political turning-points, real or assumed. ‘Thus the failure of 
the London Conference appears to have started a heavy decline, 
although the rejection of the French proposals and the evident 
present anxiety of Mr. Lloyd George to let down Germany 
easily might have been expected to have a different effect. If 
M. Poinearé had carried the Conference with him, would a 
greater slump have occurred? Mass psychology being generally 
indeterminate, it cannot be said whether the recent disastrous 
fall is due to Germany’s distrust of her own currency or to 
unfavourable foreign estimates of her future stability and 
credit. It is at least certain that the unchecked use of the 


OF THE MARK. 
THE ‘‘ Sprcrator.’’] 


| printing press in any country must create distrust of its 


currency and a consequent rise of prices. 

After the War, as M. André Chéradame has pointed out, a 
fall of the exchange suited Germany, and he was able to give 
evidence strongly suggesting manipulation by the Government; 
but obviously there is some point at which a continuous fall 
must produce a grave internal situation, which now seems to 
1ave been reached. It was an important object for Germany 
to sell marks abroad at an attractive price, which was success- 
fully accomplished. By this means large credits of unknown 
amount were established, which have enabled Germany to buy 
raw materials from foreign countries. So far as can be judged, 
whatever may have been the initial policy of the German 
Government in promoting a fall of the exchange, it has now 
passed completely beyond control. Since the Armistice the 
Germans, by their relatively low taxation, their immense sub- 
sidies, partly with an eye to future industria] expansion, and 
their inflated bureaucracies, have either adopted a policy of 
economic bluff or have totally mistaken their financial position. 
As they have at their disposal financiers and economists of 
first-class ability it is difficult to believe that they have not 
deliberately counted upon drastic reductions of the repara- 
tions and acted accordingly. If they had ever intended to make 
a real effort to pay their domestic policy would have been 
different. 

The plea of ad misericordiam has now been raised and is being 
backed by a cleverly conceived propaganda. Having let herself 
go, Germany is now pointing out that she can fulfil her obliga- 
tions only if there is delay and if she is financed by a large 
foreign loan, to which the international financiers, deeply versed 
in the mechanism of such arrangements, must be looking 
forward. At the back of the French view is doubtless the fear 
that, if Germany again finds herself in a strong position, she 
will pay nothing, and this fear is not unreasonable. 

It is becoming more and more evident that the Versailles 
Treaty and the subsequent conferences were mainly amateur 
performances, and that conclusions were reached and theories 
advanced without any serious effort to ascertain economic facts. 


—I an, Sir, &c., 
SyprneAm. 
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MODERN SERMONS. 

{To rue Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—The Rev. Norton G. Lawson, in your issue of Saturday 
last, disagrees with your noteworthy article on ‘‘ Modern 
Sermons ” to the extent at least of not himself regarding them 
as generally unpopular and congregations inattentive. Ile gives 
his own prescription for sermon-making, the ingredients being : 
taking pains; respect for the hearers, i.e., not preaching down 
to them; carefully chosen language; putting it into short 
sentences of Anglo-Saxon words; few adjectives; and (mirabile 
dictu) the avoidance of sentiment. By these means Mr. Lawson 
claims to get a “response” from his hearers, by which he 
perhaps means respectful attention and no yawning. But, Sir, 
are not these things the mere literary mechanics of sermon- 
making? and how trivial in comparison with the high message 
with which every sermon should be charged, seeing that the 
preacher speaks as an “ ambassador for Christ ”’! 

Most modern sermons seem to leave out of count the emotional 
or imaginative side of the human soul. For as Matthew Arnold 
(Preface to God and the Bible) affirmed: “The power of 
Christianity has been in the immense emotion which it has 
excited; in its engaging for the government of man’s conduct 
the mighty forces of love, reverence, gratitude, hope, pity and 
awe—all that host of allies which Wordsworth includes under 
the one name of imagiretion when he says that in the uprooting 
of old thoughts and oid rules we must still ask :— 

‘Survives imagination to the change 
Superior? Help to virtue does she give? 
If not, O Mortals, better cease to live,’ ” 
and yet Mr. Lawson says avoid sentiment. 

Much of the historical illusion of religion has been shattered, 
but it is open to us to seek and to find complete satisfaction in 
reflection on the realities which those illusions once illustrated. 
The modernist Churchmen are doing their best to cherish and 
aid the disposition so to reflect. Would that preachers generally 
attuned their sermons to the changed attitude of the Christian 
laity whom it is hopeless ever to see again under the credal 
servitude of the fourth century!—I am, Sir, &e., 

54 Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E. 

August 28th. 


Dantet Birt. 





DAME GENEVIEVE WARD. 

(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Seeing your kind notice of Dame Genevieve Ward in the 
Spectator of August 26th, I should like to record my apprecia- 
tion of the very fine character we have lost. I knew Miss Ward 
first some thirty-six years ago, when she came out to Melbourne 
to act some of her beautifully played tragedies, which we much 
enjoyed, when my husband, then Sir Henry Loch, was 
Governor of Victoria, Australia. She also recited most beauti- 
fully after dining with us in Melbourne and in London in after 
years. When she heard of great distress about a hospital in 
Melbourne for women that much needed enlarging and restor- 
ing, and all denominations were earnestly ready to help, Miss 
Genevieve Ward offered to get up a Greek play with our assist- 
ance and that of many Australian families, and she took so 
much trouble going to visit all and getting them to take 
boxes and urge their friends to do so. We took a large party 
from Government House to the town hall, which held 2,000 
people and was packed full, and the sum of £2,300 was realized, 
which Miss Ward said was the largest sum yet realized by one 
private entertainment. Miss Genevieve Ward was so good in 
helping all young women and men who were working to be 
professionals, and gave them such good advice. 

I once asked her, if she had a daughter, whether she would 
like her to go on the stage, and she answered, “‘ Yes. If she had 
the talent and proper training and the real character, I think a 
woman could remain as good as in any other profession.” I 
have quoted this offen to those who were longing to be actresses 
or singers on the stage, and I am sure Dame Genevieve Ward 
was to the end of her life a great and good example. She told 
me she owed her splendid health and activity of late years to 
daily persevering with Sandow exercises, and I saw her lie flat 
on the floor and get up without touching it with her hands. 
She also kept her yood strong voice to the end of her life, as 
well as her keen interest in helping all that was good around 
her. And though she deserves her well-carned rest at eighty- 
five, she leaves the world and her many friends to mourn the 
loss they have sustained.—I am, Sir, &c., Euizta. Locu. 








AN ANTI-PACIFIST STORY. 
{To tue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Dare I inquire what precise moral the anti-pacifist 
letter in last week’s Spectator is intended to point? Does the 
writer wish to prove the righteousness of war? The monk of 
her story drove off a man who was brutally assaulting a woman, 
Does this prove that war is right? No one in ‘his senses would 
deny that a man was justified in rescuing a woman (or a fellow- 





man) from assault. But is war an analogous case? In war 
soldiers are sent forth and paid, deliberately and of set pur- 
pose, to kill their fellow-men, and to do it with the deadliest 
weapons fiendish ingenuity can invent. LEcclesiastics cheer on 
the combatants, going so far as to tell them that killing their 
enemies is Christ’s work. Christ’s work! After the victory a 
gun—an actual instrument of death—is placed before the altar 
in the national cathedral as signifying—what? That hate is 
greater than love. That the words ‘ Blessed are the peace. 
makers” meant nothing, and the words ‘‘ Love your enemies ” 
even less. Surely, in the last resort, an anti-pacifist is an anti- 
Christian? Only pure paganism can really justify war. Nothing 
in the wide world can justify it for those who “ profess and 
call themselves Christians ” if they mean to live up to their 
Christian creed. Hitherto no one has attempted to use the 
touchstone of Christianity in international relations. Could 
we not begin to use that touchstone now?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cocks Hut, Reigate. L. G. Moserty. 
[Our correspondent’s mistake, we think, is to use the word 
“war” as a definite term. Of course, there are wars which 
are unjustifiable and, therefore, criminal. There have been, 
indeed, only too many of them. On the other hand, there have 
been wars which were justifiable because they were fought for 
right against wrong. We maintain that if right cannot he 
asserted over wrong except by force then force is justifiable, 
and so far from being unchristian may be the very sacrifice 
that Christianity requires men to make. Admittedly such cases 
are few, but when they occur they present in our opinion an 
exact analogy to the story of the two monks as told by a corre- 
spondent in the Spectator last week. When two nations are 
contending together about a moral principle there is always a 
possibility that the point will be reached when one nation will 
say, “‘ You are committing a gross wrong and cruelty and I wi'l 
prevent your doing it,” and the other nation will answer, 
“Very well, prevent me! ” What does that mean but an inevit- 
able solution by force, that is to say, by war?—Eb. Spectator.] 





“MISSING, BELIEVED KILLED.” 
[To tHe Epirorn oF THE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 

Srtr,—In answer to Mr. E. Hf. Gillespie, I cannot speak officially 
for the War Graves Commission, but I am certain that they 
intend to keep in mind the “ missing, believed killed.’ A 
quotation from The King’s Pilgrimage on this point :— ; 

“Tt is proposed by the Imperial War Graves Commission 
that at the Menin Gate there should be a memorial to those of 
the Empire’s Armies who fell in this area but have no known 
graves. It will crown these ramparts with a great double 
arch, enclosing a vaulted hall, in which will be recorded the 
names of all those lost in the neighbouring battlefields whose 
bodies have not been recovered and identified. The design pro- 
vides that the arch facing Menin, where once the foe was drawn 
up, will be surmounted by the great figure of a lion alert in 
defence. ... Sir Reginald Blomfield, architect of the memorial 
at the Menin Gate, submitted to the King the designs and plans 
of the monument. His Majesty emphasized the need that 
the names inscribed should be clear to all to read.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Frank Fox. 
la Middle Temple Lane, London, E.C. 4. 





WATERIOO AND THE PLAYING-FIELDS. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spzcraror.’’] 
Sir,—My friend, Oscar Browning, writing in the Times of 
August 9th,iscertainly right in saying that the Duke of Welling- 
ton looked on an Eton education as the best preparation for 
the career of a soldier and a gentleman. But he is wrong in 
supposing that the Duke looked on school games as forming the 
characters of the boys. My grandfather’s friend, W. 8. Halli- 
day, of Glenthorn, once wrote me a very interesting letter on 
“Eton in 1805,” when Dr. Goodall was Head and Dr. Keate 
governed the Lower School. “ Boys,” he says, “‘ who were not 
going to the University left early, as there was a great drain 
on the school for the Army and Navy. Our games were excel- 
lent, the eleven of football and the eleven of cricket unrivalled, 
and fives played with wonderful skill; but the river was the 
great feature, both for bathing and boating; the boats were 
first-rate, and our battle-ground was the playing-field. Judge 
Coleridge fought the best battle of my time with Mann; it was 
drawn. And my friend Rawnsley, who did many feats of a 
sporting character, as diving off the bridge into the river when 
in flood, fought a capital fight with one Waddington, a big 
bully, and thrashed him off in twenty minutes, the Duke of 
Leinster giving him a knee.” This, I think, implies that the 
fights which took place regularly in one corner of the playing- 
fields usually lasted longer. The boys fought with bare fists 
and delighted in it. ‘‘ There was,” says Halliday, “ the bargee 
conflict and the battle of the boats, the ‘Dreadnought’ and 
the ‘ Defiance’ fighting it out in the playing-fields.” This 
pastime was a fine test of pluck and endurance, and it is this, 
and not cricket and football, that the Duke referred to when 
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he said that the battle of Waterloo was won on the Eton 

playing-fields, where boys learnt to “stick it out.”—I am, 

Sir, &., W. F. Rawnstey. 
Shamley Green. 





THE PAY AND WORK OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 

{To tHe Eprror oF tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—You state that the result of the Select Committee’s 
inquiries on the pay and hours of work of Civil Servants is 
“astonishing.” Why? As regards the 10 to 5 day, the much 
attacked Treasury ‘‘ Agreement” thereon merely confirmed 
the hours which always had been worked by the Treasury 
tlasses, and to work which hours members of the Civil Service 
had joined. There is no truth whatever in the assertion that 
the hours were shortened. What did happen, however, was 
that the week which had been worked by custom was confirmed 
by official recognition. It is true that the staff for the first time 
obtained the definite concession of the Saturday half-holiday, 
hut in return the Treasury screwed down the meal-time allow- 
ance to its present three-quarter hour. In other words, the 
working week in 1914 was 42 hours, including meals, and it is 
precisely the same now. 

Even in business offices I believe it is the custom that when 
you pay a certain salary for a certain working day this is 
regarded as a contract, and the Treasury classes, who number 
only 35,000 out of some 315,000, entered the Service to work the 
specific hours which they are now doing. Your suggestion that 
50,000 Civil Servants could be dispensed with under an eight- 
hour day would bring the Service down below pre-War figures, 
and is, 1 am afraid, one of those very dangerous generalizations 
which have no value so far as their efficacy is concerned if 
attempts were made to give effect to them.—I am, Sir, &., 

CHARLES WATNEY. 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





THE INEFFICIENT SERPENT AND THE SOPHISTICATED 
DOVE. 
(To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of August 12th, @ propos of war guilt, 
you say truly that “ our good intentions and our unwillingness 
to face disagreeable facts ”’ (two things which in this case also 
spell non-aggressiveness) were what constituted the true danger. 
This characteristic of ours has been admirably put in that 
fine book Disenchantment—reviewed by you some months ago 
—where the author, Mr. C, E. Montague, remarks that our 
tendency to half-thinking merely means “ combining the short- 
comings of an inefficient serpent with those of a sophisticated 
dove.”—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. Hupson. 





H1.M.S. ‘DRAKE?’ (1822) AND ‘RALEIGH’ (1922). 
(To tHe Epitor or rue * Srectator.’’] 

Str,—The lamentable loss of our fine light cruiser of late is 
curiously paralleled by the fate of another ship of war, named 
after another Eizabethan worthy and admiral, which occurred 
160 years ago in the same latitudes off the coast of Newfoundland. 
The ‘ Drake,’ with a complement of 200 men, was commanded 
hy my uncle, Charles Baker, a young postaptain of thirty 
years of age. She went on the rocks in a dense fog in bad 
weather, and at once began to break up. Some lives were lost, 
as in the case of the ‘ Raleigh,’ in the effort of getting a line 
ashore, and then by slow degrees the crew got safely to the 
rocks; hut at last the rope gave way, leaving only the captain 
on board, who stayed by the vessel till all were saved. The 
Admiralty of the day erected a tablet to his memory in the 
chancel of the dockyard chapel at Portsmouth, recording his 
rervices and devotion to duty. He was one of three young 
brothers who all lost their lives in the service of the King’s 
Navy. It seems a pity that names such as these ships have 
should be allowed to die out, as is often the case, and not be 
renewed in fleets of the future. Is it because Jack is super- 
‘titions with regard to the names of ships lost at sea?—I am, 
Sir, &., A. Conyers Baker. 


22 Cottesmore Gardens, W. 








“THE NEW RICH.” 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Smr,—Could this class be better hit off than by Pliny (albeit he 
was rather thinking of the vulgar rich)? 

“Tgitur memento nihil magis esse vitandum quam istam 
luxuriae et sordium novam societatem: quae cum sint tur- 
pissima discreta ac separata, turpius junguntur.”—Letters, 
li. 6.) 4 
—I am, Sir, &., =. & 








The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case 
of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor, 





POETRY. 


— ——— 
A FORCED MUSIC. 
Or Love, he sang, full-hearted one, 
But when the song was done 
The King demanded more, 
Ay, and commanded more. 
The boy found nothing for encore 
Words, melodies—none, 
Ashamed the song’s glad rise and plaintive fall 
Had so charmed King and Queen and all. 
He sang the same verse once again 
But urging less Love’s pain, 
With altered time and key 
He showed variety, 
Seemed to refresh the harmony 
Of his only strain, 
So still the glad rise and the plaintive fall 
Could charm the King, the Queen and all. 
He of his song then wearying ceased 
But was not yet released : 
The Queen’s request was, ‘‘ More.’ 
And her behest was ‘‘ More.” 
He played of random notes some score, 
He found his rhymes at least, 
Then suddenly let his twangling harp down fall 
And fled in tears from King and Queen and all. 
ROBERT GRAVES. 


> 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence’’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or in the case of 
“ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 





THE CINEMA, 
es 
“THE FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE” AT 
THE PALACE THEATRE. 

In some ways I am ill-equipped to criticize The Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse, but as “the likes of me” were doubtless 
much in the producer's mind when the film was conceived— 
for we are a large class—my impressions are, perhaps, reason- 
ably typical, though perhaps critically worthless. The list 
of my disabilities is, fist, that I am not a great cinema-goer, 
and that therefore much of the ranch and tango part of the 
entertainment, judged stale by the more sophisticated, to me 
was new and interesting; in the second place, I had enjoyed 
Sefior Ibanez’s book, and hence no doubt read a great deal 
into the film that was not there and bridged many gaps; and in 
the third place the War had to me too personal, too recent, too 
immediate a significance for me to judge calmly of anything that 
brought back the authentic flavour of those years. But why 
speak of this? We are a whole generation, and the film is not 
really medicine for us. Our wounds need no probing. It is rather 
for those—some of them older, and some of them younger—who 
did not feel the full force of the storm. We must not forget that 
the four years that have passed since the War have seen grow up 
a generation who spent the fiery years at school. This generation 
has but the most superficial, technical, unemotional knowledge 
of what it meant. But here we come to the critical point. 
Would the film give to such younger people the impression 
that it unquestionably gave to those whom the War “ put 
through it” ? 

The film and the novel concern a family, part Argentine, 
part French, and part German. Madariaga is a violent, capable, 
and disorderly old Spaniard, who has acquired a vast fortune in the 
Argentine. Of his two daughters one marries a German and one 
a Frenchman. He hates the German grandsons; the French 
grandson, Julio, he adores, spoils, and leads into all manner of 
dissipation. At his death his fortune is divided between the 
two families and they return to their respective countries, 
Julio’s father to buy a magnificent chateau on the Marne and 
a luxuriant apartment in Paris, and the more industrious 
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Germans to advance themselves at Berlin in the army and 
through professorships. 

When the War breaks out the chateau is almost immediately 
‘engulfed and Julio’s father, now an old man, struggles up to it 
in the hope of saving his pictures and bric-&-brac, right through 
the stream of refugees which is pouring down away from the 
war area. In the fate of the castle and the village we are shown 
an epitome of the horrors of war—Uhlans, dead mothers of live 
babies, famine and slaughter. 

‘There is besides in the film an unduly prominent love interest, 
also the finding of his soul by Julio, the young wastrel, and a 
rather tiresome humorous element is supplied by the German 
family made more or less comic. But the individual characters 
do not play the principal part in this film, where an effort, often 
successful, is made to give the sense of crowd and incidentally of 
national psychology. We are concerned with the French 
reaction to the War, and [ am not sure whether its obvious 
difference from our own is an advantage or a disadvantage to the 
film. But I am quite sure that once or twice this sense of an 
immense, immediate, but pathless and barren tragedy was 
occasionally successfully conveyed. To me, at least, the film 
meant very much more than any other film that I have ever seen, 
and I was moved by it in a way that nothing in motion photo- 
graphy has ever before moved me. But whether that was 
the film or the theme, with its complex racial and personal 
significance, it is difficult to say. 

The acting was, on the whole, very good. There was an 
excellent Latin crispness about Mr. Rudolph Valentino’s acting 
of the young man, Julio Desnoyers. The heroine was unfor- 
tunately markedly insipid ; but on the whole we had much less 
of the tiresome “ film face” than usual, there being one or 
two actors with the odd, erratic faces which we see in life but 
which are generally scrupulously debarred from the screen. Mr. 
Joseph Swickard and Mr. Brodwitch Turner were cases in 








point. Z'he Four Horsemen is certainly a film to see. 
Tarn. 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Ifaymarket.—The Dover Road i a -- 8.30—2.30 
[The repeated inclusion of this play in our list argues a 
certain languor in the August theatres.] 
Crirerton.—The Dippers .. ee oe -. 840—2.30 
{Mr. Cyril Maude in a boisterous, silly, but amusing farce.] 
Sr. James’s.—The Bat as a -» 8.15—2.30 


{A thriller which has reached its 260th performance ; 
admirably hair-raising.] 
Lyric, Hammersmitu.—The Beggar's Opera -» 815—2.30 
[Miss Sylvia Nelis’s delicious singing of Polly again 
embellishes the world’s best musical comedy.] 
Everyman, Hampsteap.—Widowers’ Houses .. 8.15—2.30 
[Mr. Shaw's seldom acted play.] 





--— 
MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
Tar New Qveen’s Hatt OrncHESTRA UNDER Str Henry Woop. 





September 4th.—QurEn’s Hatt .. ee ee «- 8.0 
{Wagner the Prophet in familiar extracts from Lohengrin and 
Wagner the Master in the Siegfried Idyll.) 
September 5th.—QureEn’s Hatt .. ee oe ee 8.0 
{The fizzes and splutters of Stravinsky’s Tireworks will make a 
restless background to the assumedly duleet Le Perarent 
de Laque aux Cing Images, by Georges Migot, which receives 
its first performance here.] 
September 6th.—QueeEn’s Hatt .. oe ee -- 80 
(Mr. Arnold Bax'’s November Woods: a welcome addition to the 
repertoire. Brahms, Vivaldi, and Dvorak complete the 
evening. |} 
September 8th.—Quren’s Hatt .. oe oe -- 80 


[Gluck’s Alceste Overture, the Fourth Symphony, Brahms’ Concerto 
in A minor for Violin (Miss M. Harrison) and ’Celle (Miss 
B. Harrison), and Gounod’s Mireille Overture.) 








THE GEFFRYE MUSEUM. 

An exquisite 18th century almshouse, hardly known to 
Londoners, stands near the Shoreditch end of the Kingsland 
Road (bus No. 6). It is now a museum of furniture and interior 
decoration. Built in 1715, it stands on three sides of a shady 
garden. An admirable leaden effigy of the founder, Sir Robert 
Geffrye, Lord Mayor, swaggers in a niche over the door of the 
chapel. In one of the cottages lived the son of Bernard Lens 
(drawing master to the Duke of Cumberland), who engraved 
the Views of Shoreditch in 1736. One of the panelled rooms 
in the Museum was designed and partly executed by Alfred 
Stevens, 





BOOKS. 


——— 
MEMORIALS OF ST. JAMES’S STREET.* 

As the second title of this book shows, it is as much concerned 
with Almack’s, most famous of Assembly Rooms and social 
clubs, as with what Disraeli in his pompous and picturesque 
way called “the celebrated activity of St. James’s Street.” 

Almack’s and the gossip that centred round it are so 
amusing that one could almost have wished that the enter- 
taining, but much better known and more conventional, 
chronicles of Brooks’s, White’s, the “‘Thatched House” and 
St. James’s Place had been left out to make room for further 
chronicles of the lady patronesses. The interesting thing 
about Almack’s is that it could never have existed anywhere 
but in England. It had in it a ballroom reproduction of the 
British Constitution and the British social stratification. 
Almack’s, again, like the British Constitution, was a thing 


which no foreigner could ever understand. It was tre- 
mendously exclusive, tremendously select, tremendously 


fashionable, and tremendously “the place of arms” of 
grandees; and yet to get the entrée to Almack’s birth, 
wealth, titles and fame were by themselves of little or 
no use. To make those magnificent portals open you must 
be a person of fashion. If you were not in the mode it was 
no use being a duchess, or a hero, or a genius. As the Com- 
mittee told the Duchess of Newcastle when she clamorously 
protested against not being given the entrée of A!lmack’s, 
“though Her Grace was a woman of birth, she was not a 
woman of fashion.” 
In the reverse, Tommy Moore, though the son of a 
Dublin tradesman, was admitted because he was in the fashion. 
3rummell, again, had the entrée when men of high birth and 
great wealth were wistfully looking over the social wall. 
Again, we find Ticknor, the American diarist, going to Almack’s, 
though practically no one knew anything about him. He had, 
however, come over with two or three good introductions, was 
an agreeable man, became the fashion, and, therefore, he was 
at once admitted. No doubt what made Almack’s for the 
time so greatly esteemed was this exclusiveness. People would 
always much rather get through a closed door than through 
an open one. Again, the feeling that the exclusiveness was 
not mechanical made it much more interesting. Adventurous 
men and women felt that they could get there by becoming 
the fashion, and that becoming the fashion was a thing attain- 
able if difficult to attain. If nobody could have entered 
Almack’s without sixteen quarterings, that is, who did not 
possess the qualify of birth, which is not to be acquired, it 
would, at any rate to English eyes, have become a dull and 
tiresome thing. In a word, though it was a strange kind of 
merit, you got into Almack’s on merit, and, therefore, it was 
interesting and attractive. It involved a game worth playing. 
Another peculiarity of Almack’s was that it was essentially 
a women’s club. Though its balls were necessarily attended as 
much by men as by women, it was ruled entirely by its Committes 
of Patronesses. They dispensed their favours truly on the 
ground of fashion, and would not yield to any political claims. It 
was no use for Whips or members of the Cabinet to protest that 
such-and-such an important member of a constituency and his 
ladies must be admitted. Such considerations very seldom had 
any effect upon the Arbitresses of the day. These Arbitresses of 
the elegancies were rigid in their creed. For example, they 
insisted on the Duke of Wellington at the very height of his 
glory in 1816 or thereabouts being turned away from the door 
of Almack’s because he appeared in trousers when the dread 
decree had been given that no one except in knee-breeches was 
to be admitted! Take again the dramatic scene when Welling- 
ton came to Almack’s seven minutes after eleven—that is, 
seven minutes too late. No one was admitted after eleven. 
Our author summarizes Ticknor’s description of the incident :— 
“ After dining one day with Lord and Lady Downshire he 
went on with his hostess and other ladies to Almack’s. On 
this particular evening Lady Jersey happened to be the patroness, 
it being usual for only one member of the committee to fill 
this post at a time. On their way to the ball the Downshiro 
party called at Lady Mornington’s, where they found the Duke 
of Wellington, who, being asked if ho was going to Almack’s, 


replied that ‘ he thought he should look in by-and-by,’ on which 
his mother told him that ‘he had better go in good time, as 


by 





* Memorials of St. James's Street, together with The Annals of Almack’s, 
E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A, London: Grant Richards, 
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Lady Jersey would make no allowance for him.’ However, he 
remained, and Ticknor and his friends proceeded to the rooms 
in King Strect. Some time later in the evening Ticknor was 
standing talking to Lady Jersey when he heard one of the 
attendants say to her: ‘ Lady Jersey, the Duke of Wellington is 
at the door, and desires to be admitted.’ ‘ What o’clock is it ?’ 
she asked. ‘Seven minutes after eleven, your Ladyship.’ 
She paused an instant, and then said with emphasis and dis- 
tinctness: ‘Give my compliments—give Lady Jersey’s compli- 
ments to the Duke of Wellington, and say she is very glad that 
the first enforcement of the rule of exclusion is such that here- 
after no one can complain of its application. He cannot be 


+» 


admitted ! 
We may cap this exclusion of the Duke by an account of Tommy 
Moore’s inclusion, taken from his own Diary :— 


‘In Tom Moore’s Diary we get some glimpses of Almack’s 
jealously guarded interior and the doings that went on in its 
almost sacred precincts. In one early entry, in May, 1819, he 
says: ‘Went to Almack’s (the regular Assembly) and stayed 
till three in the morning. Lord Morpeth said tome: ‘‘ You and 
I live at Almack’s.”’ Again, in the April of 1822, he notes 
one of his frequent visits, but adds sadly that though there was 
a ‘very pretty show of women,’ the placo was ‘ not quite what 
it used to be.’ However, a week later ho was there again, but 
was very nearly too late, as he had attended Catalani’s concert, 
and had been obliged to go home and dress again for the 
Assembly. On 4th June in the following year he records again 
being a visitor, and with some complacency sets down the fact 
that Lady Jersey and Lady Tankerville ‘ were sending various 
messengers after me through the room’; a circumstance on 
which he was bantered some days later at an assembly at 
Devonshire House by the Duchess of Sussex, who told him that 
the overheard someone near her say: ‘See them now; it is 
all on account of his reputation, for they do not care one pin 


009 


about him! 

We must not dwell too much on Almack’s, though we rather 
wish that our author would pursue his investigation and give 
us a full account of it, especially in its later developments, 
illustrated by drawings and portraits of the great people, male 
and female, who were the life and soul of those assemblies. 

Brummell is constantly found in both sections of this book, 
that which deals with St. James’s Street and that which deals 
with Almack’s. One of the quotations describing that great 
man’s conversation is intensely amusing, and was new to the 
present writer. Here is the conversation, prefaced by some 
remarks of our author :— 


“The fact is that Society liked to be bullied, especially if the 
bully be one whom it knows to be socially beneath it; it is 
something like permitting a spoiled child to take liberties. 
And this child did take liberties. ‘Do you call that thing a 
eoat ?” he once asked his Grace of Bedford, the head of the 
Russells, the owner of how much of London. ‘In Heaven’s 
name, my dear Duchess, what is the meaning of that extra- 
ordinary back of yours? I declare I must put you on a back- 
board ; you must positively walk out of the room backwards, 
that I mayn’t see it,’ he once had the ‘ audacious affrontery,’ as 
Lady Hester Stanhope says, to remark to the Duchess of Rutland 
in the midst of a great ball. On another occasion he walked 
up to Lady Hester himself and coolly took out the earrings she 
was wearing, as an indication that he considered they hid the 
turn of her neck, which is said to have been very beautiful. 
‘Port ? Port ?—oh, port /—oh, ay; what! the hot intoxi- 
cating liquor so much drunk by the lower orders ?’ he lisped to 
someone who asked him if he liked the wine. He was annoyed 
because an acquaintance once reminded him of a debt of £500 ; 
‘and yet,’ he almost pathetically exclaimed, ‘I had called the 
dog Tom, and let myself dine with him!’ His batterie de 
toilette was of silver, for, said he, ‘ ’tis impossible for a gentleman 
to spit in clay,’ knowing full well that his auditors, probably a 
few stray dukes, were not accustomed to spit in anything else.” 


However, sometimes Brummell was scored off, and once most 
thoroughly, mira%ile dictu, by a Lord Mayor :— 








‘But it was Lord Mayor Combe who voiced what many 
people thought, but hardly liked to express, of the character of 
Brummell. The scene was Brooks’s, and the brewer (for 
Combe was of the great firm which still exists) and Beau were 
playing together: * Come, Mash-tub,’ cried the latter, ‘ what do 
you set?’ ‘A pony,’ was the reply, which Brummell won, 
together, it is said, with eleven more ‘ ponies.” ‘Thank you, 
Alderman; in future I shail drink no porter but yours.’ ‘ 
wish,’ was the reply, ‘that every other blackguard would tell 
me the same.’ ” 

We must not end this review without saying something about 
the illustrations. They are excellent, except in one particular— 
that they do not always give under the plates an account of 
their origin. Take for example the really fascinating illustration 
called “‘ D’Orsay throwing a main at Crockford’s.” One does 
not know whether it is taken from a pencil drawing, though we 
presume it is, or from anengraving. It might, indeed, have been 
drawn by Thackeray, for it has just the effect of half-illustration 
and half-caricature to be seen in the illustrations of Vanity Fair 
or of “ Mrs. Perkins’ Ball.” 

The history of Crockford’s, by the way, is very entertaining. 





It is curious that that gaming-house should have had so political 
an atmosphere. The present writer remembers being told by 
a man of the ’thirties and ’forties that in those times even Trac- 
tarian members of the Young England Yarty in the House of 
Commons considered it necessary to belong to Crockford’s, 
That was the place where you heard the most important political 
news after the House of Commons had risen or was out of session. 
One of these Christian dandies used to say that he did not like 
to eat Crockford’s supper and use Crockford’s house when he 
did not play. That was contrary to his convictions. Therefore, 
whenever he supped there, he threw down a sovereign on the 
gaming-table and left it, indifferent whether he won or lost. 
If he won, it would be picked up by someone, probably tho 
croupier. If not, the management got it. Anyway, he felt he 
had discharged his debt to Crockford. Crockford’s cook was, 
of course, the best in London, and the house had every luxury 
of the age—including hot water. J. Sr. Loz Srracuey. 





ANCIENT BARDS AND NOBLE SAVAGES.* 

THE gentle islander Omai, the rustic Duck, the warlike Corsicans, 
the blubber-eating Attuiock ? What could they give eighteenth 
century society that it lacked ? It lacked something; we are 
conscjous of that now, and half a generation ago, before the 
Romantic movement had spent itself, we were still more acutely 
aware of it. And now Professor Tinker comes with his agree- 
able little book to demonstrate to us anew how from time to 
time the eighteenth century itself grew conscious of this lack 
and turned to the notion of the Noble Savage, the Uncorrupted 
Rustic, and the Primitive Corsican citizen. This longing 
for the sweets of Nature which they had never tasted, this 
dissatisfaction with their state, seems, as we now see it with 
a more perfect system of psychology at our disposal, the com- 
pletely natural reaction not only from the crude physical 
metropolitanism of the eighteenth century intelligentsia, but 
also from its exceedingly rational character. If a man’s body 
was out of doors, his spirit was indoors. He must be in a 
garden—terraced, stepped, columned and grottoed. Within 
such pleasant bounds his mind, too, should confine itself. 
“ Enthusiast” was a term of reproach. Correctness and good 
sense, whalebone and epigram reigned over body and mind. 
The intelligentsia went too far, and a whole society began to 
suffer the pains of repression. But they were insufficiently 
inexperienced in the theory of the emotions to realize what 
was wrong. Too intclligent to plunge at once into the orgies 
of a Romantic revival, they merely foigd themselves drawn 
as by a lodestone more and more to some contemplation of the 
unbrocaded, the un-epigrammatic, the uncoupleted, the un- 
Paladian. They turned with an eagerness which we, in an age 
they would have thought licentious, can hardly comprehend, 
to the theories of a Rousseau or a Lord Monboddo, or the 
practice of a Herace Walpole. They listened enthralled to 
Boswell in a Corsican dress with his strictly idealized account 
of these patriotic cut-throats, or tried to read the riddle in the 
liquid eyes of some “ noble savage ” imported for their edification 
by a pioneer. 

Professor Tinker dwells on the lighter side of these manifesta- 
tions and gives us hardly a hint that there was a strong and 
psychological drive to cause the symptoms which he examines 
so cursorily. His interest seems that of the anecdotal historian 
rather than of the student of human institutions. But though 
he draws no very profound conclusions, he yet gives his readers 
plenty of material with which they may point all the morals 
they please. Above all, he provides plenty of quotation from 
the works and conversation of the many eminent men who 
were interested in ‘‘ Nature’s Simple Plan,” in Ancient Bards, in 
inspired Peasants, or Unpolluted Savage. Alas! that his 
scheme which confines him to England excludes Rousseau and 
Voltaire and his Jngénue. LEowever, Professor Tinker’s readers 
will no doubt turn with renewed interest to the charming 
doings of L’ Huron. 

it is delightful to be reminded of the part which Boswell 
played in the matter of the proposed Corsican war. We wero 
to go to war with France to prevent the subjugation of the 
Corsicans by the French. Boswell made Corsica the fashion 
in Whig society, and was so active that he came within a little 
of bringing this end about. However, it did not come off :— 

“ Boolish as we are (wrote Lord Holland), we cannot be so 
foolish as to go to war because Mr. Boswell has been in Corsica, 
~ * Nature's Simple Plan. By Proiessor Chauncey Brewster Tinker. - London 3 
Humphrey Milford [6s. 6d.) 
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and yet, believe me, no better reason can be given for siding 
with the vile inhabitants of one of the vilest islands in the world, 
who are not less free than all the rest of their neighbours, and 
whose island will enable the French to do no more harm than 
they may do us at any time from Toulon.” 

Professor Tinker does not seem to have got at any hitherto 
unknown facts about Omai, the Society Islander brought over 
by Captain Furneaux in the autumn of 1774. However, even 
if it is little more than a compilation, his account of this 
particular Noble Savage is delightful :— 

* Omai, unlike the Eskimo previously described, knew how to 
make himself agreeable. Everyone who came into contact 
with him seems to have liked him, for he possessed what a con- 
temporary called the ‘ unsuspecting good nature of childhood,’ 
a respectful and even genteel manner, and a naiveté that delighted 
everybody. Omai’s exact age was not known, but he was 
somewhere in his twenties. He is described as ‘tawny,’ with 
the flat nose and thick lips of the Polynesian. His hands 
and fingers were tattooed. He had long black hair flowing over 
his shoulders. His expression of countenance was intelligent, 
yet placid and kindly. . . . In England he appeared regularly 
in a reddish brown coat, white waistcoat, breeches and sword— 
a costume which pleased him and the century well enough.” 


All the testimony with regard to him constantly emphasizes 
his courtesy and self-restraint under the strange and difficult 
conditions into which he had been thrust. Boswell uses the 
word “elegance ” to describe his behaviour, and remarks that 
Johnson accounted for it by the fact that Omai had passed 
most of his time in England “ only in the best company.” At 
Mrs. Thrale’s he sat next Lord Mulgrave across the table from 
Johnson and with his back to the light, and was several times 
confused by Johnson with that nobleman. He spent a large 
part of his time with Lord and Lady Sandwich at Hinchinbroke :— 
“Omai was presented at Court, and given an allowance by 
George IIT., whom he addressed by the delightful and appropriate 
name of King Tosh. He developed a very real preference for 
fine society, and showed marked indifference to the lower classes, 
a characteristic which the enthusiastic believers in equality and 
fraternity among men in a state of nature might have studied 
to their considerable enlightenment.” 
Professor Tinker has also much that is instructive and agree- 
able to say of Mr. Duck, the labourer poet, and of Mrs. Yearsley, 
the milkwoman—otherwise Lactilla. Perhaps some day he will 
give us a more considerable study of a delightful subject. 





THE EX-KAISER’S BOOK.* 

Nor long ago we reviewed a book of reminiscences by the 
German ex-Crown Prince which was intended to exhibit the 
author in a very favourable light, and, probably, also to 
strengthen his slender chances of a triumphal return to Germany. 
The reminiscences were at least entertaining to read, though 
they did not turn all the difficult corners, and, as an apologia, 
they by no means impressed us. The Crown Prince, however, 
had a much better run for his money than will ever fall to the 
lot of the ex-Kaiser if the book before us is the best that he 
can do. Comparative History, we are told in a publisher's 
preface, was compiled by the Kaiser in 1919. It was originally 
intended for his own use. Somehow or other the Dutch news- 
paper, Het Volk, obtained possession of a copy and published it. 
The book consists simply of tables of dates and events, beginning 
in 1878 and ending with the declaration of war in 1914. No 
comment clothes these bare bones. Regarded as an attempt 
to impress the world with “the eloquence of facts,” the book 
is pathetic. 

Not that we would deny the eloquence of facts. Facts that 
speak for themselves may make out a stronger case without 
comment than with it. Lord Morley once spoke of “ the irony 
of literal statement.” He knew that nothing can be more 
crushingly contemptuous and final than to refrain from 
“rubbing it in” when your facts are sufficiently clear and 
convincing in themselves. But it is necessary that the facts 
really should be facts, and, unfortunately, the Kaiser's facts 
are not. He makes half-statements; although he remembers 
many important things, he forgets others not less important. 
He gives as having the value of historical evidence statements 
made in the organ of the English Union of Democratic Control. 

Under the date July 26th, 1914, we read: ‘ England does 
not comply with Germany's request to exercise a moderating 
influence in Petersburg, but proposes a conference of am- 
bassadors.” It was, of course, just because he wanted to 
assure himself that Germany, as well as Britain, would exercise 


_ * Comparative History, 1878-1914, By the ex-Emperor of Germany. London : 
Hutchinson, [8s. Gd. het. y pe y. London: 











a moderating influence that Sir Edward Grey tried to bring 
Germany into a general conference. Germany refused. There 
is no mention of Sir Edward Grey’s unceasing and desperate 
attempts subsequently to avert war. He even went so far as 
to inform Germany that if any reasonable scheme for preventing 
war were proposed by Germany the British Government would 
accept it, even though France rejected it. This, we have always 
thought, was going too far. But it is all on record—though 
not in this book—and one can look back to it now with satis- 
faction as the ultimate proof of what British statesmen were 
willing to do for the sake of peace. Under the date “ July 26th 
or 27th,” 1914, the Kaiser quotes the former Serbian Chargé 
d’Affaires as having declared that war was decided upon at 
the meeting between M. Poincaré and tho Tsar in Petersburg. 
Anyone who is likely to be imposed upon by that statement 
would do well to read M. Poincaré’s recently-published remini- 
scences, which contain an extraordinarily vivid and circum- 
stantial account of how he and M. Viviani during their visit to 
Russia were completely in the dark about what was going forward 
in those anxious days. The fact was, of course, that the Germans 
deliberately made the absence of the French President and 
Foreign Minister from France the opportunity for rushing through 
the dark intrigue. We will make only one other quotation. 
Under the date August 2nd, 1914, the Kaiser says: “ As there 
was no doubt about the Franco-Belgian agreements for the 
eventuality of mobilization Germany addresses an ultimatum 
to Belgium to permit the march through of German troops.” 
The Kaiser, of course, makes no comment. We need make 
none either. 

The translator, or the publisher, describes the ex-Kaiser as 
“the ex-Emperor of Germany.’ Did no one concerned with 
the production of the book in its English form remember the 
dramatic discussion among the heads of the German States 
assembled at Versailles in 1870 as to the title of the new 
Emperor? The Southern Germans, who agreed to the title 
“German Emperor,’ would never have accepted “ Emperor 
of Germany.” 





LORD KNUTSFORD.* 
For over a quarter of a century Lord Knutsford has been 
chairman of the London Hospital.- During that period the 
hospital has grown from an effete and out-of-date affair into a 
first-class, thoroughly efficient institution, and the admission 
figures for in-patients have risen from 9,954 in 1896 to 21,639 
in 1920. Mr. Neville Langton’s book is an account of Lori 
Knutsford’s activities in acquiring funds for his hospital. He 
asks us to remember 
“that it deals with Lord Knutsford as Beggar and as Beggar 
only ; that it tries to portray him in a rdle that has been exclu- 
sively his own. It does not touch the administration side-— 
the laying out of the Beggar’s gains—in which others havo 
helped and advised with conspicuous ability and success.” 
It would be easy to find fault with the bock. It is disjointed, 
chatty, and couched in the most ordinary journalese, but none 
the less it is good reading, for it collects a large number of 
interesting and amusing stories and incidentally gives a character 
sketch, admittedly not complete but certainly vivid, of a fine, 
humorous, inexhaustibly vigorous and extremely lovable 
personality. . 

Mr. Langton discusses the various methods of Appeal work :— 

‘* Speaking broadly, there are four main lines of Appeal 
work—boegging from all and sundry by a letter to the Press, 
begging from a special newspaper circle by a Press advertise- 
ment, begging from individuals by letters through the post, 
and begging from an audience by word of mouth.” 

In further chapters each of these methods is dealt with, and a 
number of instructive and amusing experiences are given in 
illustration of each. 

Lord Knutsford is indefatigable and his invention endless in 
designing new methods and stunts for raising subscriptions, 
many of them directed against single individuals. When tho 
late Mr. Kennedy Jones advertised on behalf of a man who badly 
needed employment, Lord Knutsford at once engaged the man, 
and the employment offered turned out to consist in calling 
every day on Mr. Kennedy Jones to ask for a hospital 
subscription. The device was too comical to fail. 

Both in the gift of hitting on catch-phrases and in letter. 
writing Lord Knutsford has an eye for the right thing. One of 


his most successful phrases was his famous “ Will you give 
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what you can uncomfortably spare?” and his letters received 
such testimonials to their effect as this :— 

‘“‘T have made three separate attempts to throw away your 
letter. And Ican’t. Here is something to get it off my desk.’ 

He is excellent, too, at epistolary repartee, as in the case Sf 
the gentleman who refused a subscription because he had “ 
tight fit every year to get through,” to whom Lord Knutsford 
replied :— 

“You had better come into the hospital. The tight fit 
you refer to must be Delirium Tremens.” 
The answer was a subscription. Then there is the case of the 
lady who wrote :— 


““IT am sending my last night’s bridge winnings. They 
ought to be more but my partner revoked.’ 


“Within an hour,” says Mr. Langton, “she got a prepaid 
telegram ” :— 

“Thanks, please send partner’s name and address.” 

Yet another instance is that of the firm who when asked for a 
subscription replied :— 

‘“We appreciate the honour you have done us to ask us to 
subscribe to the London Hospital, but our claims are heavy 
and we cannot do so.” 

The immediate reply to this was :— 


“You call it an honour to be asked! Surely an honour is 


worth paying for ? 

Upon that the firm resorted to verse, but in verse Lord Knutsford 
replicd, and the firm sought refuge in silence. Soon after- 
wards they received a bill :— 


£ «a, & 

“To reading a bad poem ee ee ee o OF} 6 
To writing a worse one ee ee ee os OM G 
£1 1 0 


Remittance will oblige.” 
The firm capitulated perforce. 

Many interesting letters and sayings of patients and their 
relatives are recorded. An old lady—a patient—described to 
one of the nurses her apprehensions during an air-raid :— 

‘“What with the guns firing away, making such a noise, and 

the bombs dropping all round, I thought I should have been 
hurled into maternity.” 
And a mother raised a problem by writing to account for her 
son’s failure to appear at the hospital: ‘ Bill can’t come to 
‘orspitle, as got beleak.” The final word was eventually dis- 
covered to be a simplified spelling for pain-in-the-stomach. 

But it is not only comical letters which are recorded. One 
written in a round, childish hand announced :— 


“T have just obtained a situation and am sending my first 
week’s wages in recognition of the kindness I received at the 
Hospital. I will come and show myself after Christmas.” 
And sometimes a gift of four shillings 
‘“‘represents the residue of insurance burial money for a child 
that not all the skiil of the Hospital could save.” 

That Lord Knutsford’s position is not without its adventures 
will be evident from our concluding quotation :— 

‘* He was accosted one day at the Hospital gates by a mother 
carrying out her child, who had been an in-patient as the result 
of very bad burns. ‘Are you the Chairman of this ’ere 
‘orspital ?’ she demanded. . . . He admitted it. ‘Then, 
Gor blimey—I must ’ave a kiss.” And she got one before all 
the porters!” 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL SURVIVAL.* 
Tre question of Juvenilia, or the immature works of great 
writers, has been lately under discussion. It may be extended 
to Senilia, the works of their decay; and, in general, to what 
may be called aberrations—the lapses to which even genius is 
liable—which have been tested, and let fall, by time. Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Observations upon the Prophecies of Daniel and 
the Apocalypse of St. John falls under the latter head. Newton's 
orthodoxy, in the received sense of the word, is doubtful. John- 
son, probably on the strength of these Observations, which were 
published in 1733, six years after the author’s death, describes 
him as having “ come to be a believer” ; but he had the repu- 
tation of being an Arian—a term then, as now, loosely used, 
He was, however, interested in theology; the conclusions of 
his Historical Account of Two Notable Corruptions of Scripture— 
t.e., 1 John v. 7 and 1 Timothy iii. 16—appear in our Revised 











* Six Isaac Newton's Daniel and the { pocal lypse: with an Introductory Study 
of the Nature and the Cause of U rubelicf, of Miracles, and Prophecy. Wy Sir William 
Whitla, M.P., M.D., D.Se., LL.D, London: John Murray. [19s.] 





Version, and have long been beyond dispute. The interpre. 
tation of prophecy is a proverbial pitfall to theologians; and 
it could be wished that Newton had escaped it. Voltaire’s 
criticism on the Observations is that the author only explains 
the prophecies “‘as others had done before him.” The sneer 
which has been read into the words is imaginary; they state 
the literal fact. 

The question, “ Understandest thou what thou readest ?” 
should never be far from the student of Scripture. This under- 
standing will, no doubt, be relative both to his knowledge of the 
subject and the culture of his time. A Roman Catholic, troubled 
by the Modernist controversy, consulted his director. ‘ Do you 
suppose,” asked the good man, “ that your intellect is superior 
to that of St. Thomas and Cardinal Newman?” ‘“ No,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Then a religion which was good enough for them 
may do for you.” The effect was, perhaps, rather to silence 
than to convince. For the horizons of these famous divines 
were those of their respective periods. St. Thomas assumed 
the authenticity of a Catena Patrum now universally admitted 
to be spurious ; Newman’s description of the Hebrew tribesmen 
who massacred the Canaanites, men, women and children— 
“Doubtless, as they slew those who suffered for the sins of their 
fathers, their thoughts turned first to the sin of Adam, and next 
to that unseen state where all inequalities are righted ’’—sounds 
to-day simply silly. Yet Newman was a man of genius. But 
he was a man of genius who lived in a past age. 

Was it worth while to reprint Newton’s “ forgotten classic” ? 
When we read in it that the He-Goat is the Empire of the Turks ; 
that the Horn of the Fourth Beast is the Church of Rome; that 
the Mark of the Beast is the Sign of the Cross, his name Lateinos, 
and his number 666—well, bonus dormitat Homerus : this great 
man, we feel, has abandoned the sciences in which he was a 
master for one in which he was not merely an amateur, but 
behind the best knowledge of his time. Spinoza’s T'ractatus 
Theologicopoliticus had been published in 1670; Spencer’s 
De Legibus Hebreorum Ritualibus in 1685; Richard Simon’s 
Histoire critique du Vieux Testament in 1683. What can be 
said of the Observations but that it is a monument of that per- 
verse provincialism which is the note of so much English reli- 
gious thinking, “ standing where it ought not’ ; a provincialism 
which, says a critic, ‘“ hurts our minds and damages our credit 
with serious people”? The editor’s introduction, which is charac- 
terized by an almost incredible naiveté, is evidence that this 
unpleasing feature of our national mentality survives. In 
theology, at least, England still lies outside Europe. On the 
Continent people do not now think in this way. 

The book is, indeed, an example of a curious freakishness of 
mind, in connexion with which one asks not, Are these opinions 
true ? but, How did anyone ever come to think them true ? 





THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION.* 
Ir is pleasant to a devout Victorian, in these confused days, 
to review a history of science in our country from 1831 to 1921. 
Mr. Howarth, the secretary of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, has written the record of its ninety 
years of work. He is that rare creature, the good writer of 
chronicles. He is zealous for the welfare of the British Asso- 
ciation; he has the mind of science, and he is in touch and in 
sympathy with men and women of science. A less gifted man 
might have made it a less delightful book, but Mr. Howarth 
has mede it thoroughly admirable. It stands now as witness 
to the spirit of the Victorian Age. ‘ 

The British Association, all these ninety years, has fulfilled 
its design of missionary work. It set itself right away in 1831 
to shame the Government and the nation out of their neglect 
of science. The Napoleonic War and the industrial unrest and 
the feebleness of Parliamert had turned the national mind. 
The Government promoted nothing, and the nation was caring 
nothing, for the extension of scientific method and teaching. 
As Brewster, the chief founder of the British Association, said, 
other countries were reviving their industries and resources, 
but England was not. ‘‘ Elevated by her warlike triumphs, 
she seems to have looked with contempt on the less dazzling 
achievements of her philosophers, and, confiding in her past 
pre-eminence in the arts, to have calculated too securely on theif 
permanence. Bribed by foreign gold, or flattered by foreigt 
courtesy, her artisans have = her service—her machinery 
* The British Ass seciation for the Advancem ent of Science : a Retrospect, 1831- 


1921, By O. J. RK. Howarth, 0.8. M.A., Secretary. Published by the Asso- 
ciation at its office in Burlington House, 1922, Llustrated, 318 pp. [7s. 6d.) 
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has been exported to distant markets—the inventions of her 
philosophers, slighted at home, have been eagerly introduced 
abroad—her scientific institutions have been discouraged or 
even abolished—the articles which she supplied to other States 
have been gradually manufactured by themselves; and, one 
after another, many of the best arts of England have been 
transferred to other nations.” 

Therefore, at a meeting of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
in September, 1831, the British Association was founded, “ to 
give a stronger impulse and more systematic direction to scien- 
tific inquiry, to obtain a greater degree of national attention to the 
objects of science, and a removal of those disadvantages which 
impeded its progress, and to promote the intercourse of the cultiva- 
tors of science with one another and with foreign philosophers.” 

Steadily it has extended the range of its interests and its 
influences. It began with only half a dozen sections; it now 
works under thirteen sections, and among them are educational 
science, agriculture, and psychology. It has extended, also, the 
range of its visits. It is no longer British but Imperial. It has 
visited the Dominions: Montreal in 1884, Toronto in 1897, 
South Africa in 1905, Winnipeg in 1909, and Australia in 1914. 

At home, it has rubbed into Government the duty of recog- 
nizing and supporting the work and the teaching of science. 
It has set going a great multitude of scientific societies in our 
chief towns. It has been careful to address itself not only to 
the learned folk, but to great audiences who desire more learning. 
It has made friends with the people. To read its record is to 
understand the gradual spread of the mission of science among us. 

No room here for any list of the subjects which have been 
studied by the British Association, nor for any acknowledgment 
of our national debt to it. Only, Mr. Howarth makes us feel 
the greatness of that debt. He never preaches to us: he lets 
the facts do all the preaching. The devout Victorian will find 
in these chronicles the names and the achievements of men 
whom he worshipped, and will refresh his memories of Tyndall's 
Belfast address and Huxley's victory over the Bishop of Oxford, 
and so forth. But, of course, though Mr. Howarth says nothing 
about his own incessant work, we all of us know that he is the 
very making of the British Association. And, though he lets 
the facts speak for themselves, he compels us to listen to them. 
He has put on record the missionary doings of science for ninety 
years in this country. If there still remain any critics who think 
lightly of the Victorian Age, they must read this book. They 
must confess and acknowledge the diffusion among all classes of 
the spirit of science. By this gift to the nation, the Age put 
itself above offhand criticism. 





WILD NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE.* 

Tue author is what he describes himself on his title-page ; his 
calling has taken him into the woods at all seasons of the year, 
by night as well as by day; and here he sets down what 
he has seen and heard. “ Live and let live” is his motto, 
and he applies it to creatures of the garden as well as of the 
wood. Some of us, it is true, may envy the good fortune of 
a neighbour of his who, as he tells us, grew his heaviest crop 
of plums after a visitation of bullfinches, and we may prefer, 
too, to trust to spraying rather than sparrows to get rid of our 
caterpillars ; but we shall like him none the less for his kindly 
creed. He asks in another passage for legal protection for 
the badger, but is it needed ? Badgers, in some places, increased 
largely during the War, and are probably more numerous than 
most people imagine. Perhaps “*A Woodman’s”’ observations 
have been a little circumscribed, but they are seldom at fault. 
His records of the talk of countrymen are delightful; this, 
for instance, of the notes of birds: “They yellow-’ammers, 
I can’t do with they, with their bit of bread, bit of bread no 
cheese ; they tits, too, with their pinch ’em, pinch ’em; give 
I they plovers in the spring, they says a bullock a wick for 
wicks and wicks, they be the boys for I.” And it is only a 
man who has watched animals closely for years who can write 
as confidently as he does of animals’ habits, as, for example, 
that no hare will go through a run in a hedge which has been 
fouled, so that a fox always spoils the run before starting the 
hare from her seat. Only one who is a woodman, again, at heart 
as well as by name, could write with so secure and intimate a 
touch of the felling and rinding of oaks—the best chapter in an 
engaging little book. 

© Wild Nature and Country Life. Ly # Woodman. London: T. Fisher 
Unwie. [6s.J 








THE OTTOMAN PUBLIC DEBT. 

Tue publication of the Annual Report of the Ottoman Public 
Debt is always an event for those who want to try to unravel 
the mysteries of Turkish finance. The summary and comments 
by Sir Adam Block, the representative of the British and Dutch 
Bondholders, are always clear and informing. Naturally his 
task in the latest Report is more difficult than ever. It is not 
merely that peace is not yet made with the Allies, and that 
Anatolia is still the scene of contention between the Nationalists 
of Angora and Greece ; a still graver fact is that the Nationalists 
of Angora under Kemal have employed for their own use the 
Revenues which ought to have gone to the Bondholders. The 
Administration of the Debt has no accounts from iis provincial 
branches and is unable to state exactly how much Revenue 
the Bondholders have lost. It has to be added that 
since the evacuation of Cilicia by the French army 
the Adana Revenues are also lost. Sir Adam Block 
says that the sum lost up to date may be estimated at 
about £T16,000,000. No one who understands Turkey will be 
surprised to learn that the Administration of the Debt has 
been informed that the lost money has only been “ borrowed” 
and will be reimbursed. Unfortunately, even with the help of 
the Bondholders’ Revenue, the Angora Nationalists are unable 
to pay their way. Sir Adam Block points out that this is the 
first time since the Decree of Muharrem was signed in 1881 that 
there has been a systematic infringement of the conditions of 
the Debt. Even during the late war the authorities at Con- 
stantinople respected those conditions. Sir Adam Block is wel 

justified in his warning that the result of the violation will be 
further to impair the credit of Turkey. 





A HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. 

Tue late Professor Oechsli of Zurich, who died in 1919, was 
unquestionably the greatest authority on Swiss history in our 
time, and his simple and picturesque style distinguished him 
from most modern writers who use German. His History of 
Switzerland, 1499-1914 (Cambridge University Press, 20s. net), 
which has been skilfully translated by Eden and Cedar Paul, 
is an exceptionally valuable addition to the Cambridge Historical 
Series. It is a difficult, though romantic, subject, especially 
in the early stages. The mountaineers were the first apostles 
of popular government in Continental Europe. But the interests 
of the numerous cantons and their allies varied widely and could 
seldom be blended in a common policy. Thus the defeat at 
Marignano (1515), the worst that the Swiss ever sustained, was 
due less to the skill and courage of the French than to divided 
counsels among the Swiss and to the defection of the men of 
Bern, Fribourg and the Valais, who were ordered home just 
before the battle. The wonder is that the Federation, continually 
plagued by religious and local feuds, and worked upon by foreign 
intriguers, held together through the centuries. But the Swiss 
instinct for liberty and democracy always came uppermost when 
actual disunion was threatened. The author’s account of the 
aristocratic governments of the eighteenth century, especially 
in Bern, isof greatinterest. These governments could not survive 
the shock of the French Revolution, but when the turmoil ended, 
Switzerland quickly recovered herself, adapted the new ideas 
of government to her special needs and built up the central 
Federal administration which she had hitherto lacked. In an 
appendix is reprinted Professor Oechsli’s interesting essay on 
“The Historical Relations of England and Switzerland” of 
1919, which was noticed at the time in the Spectator. Professor 
Oechsli was a good friend of this country and was never tired 
of reminding his people that Great Britain always stood for 
Swiss independence, whether against Austria, or France, 
or Prussia. 





JAPANESE-AMERICAN RELATIONS. 
‘Tue well-known Japanese publicist, Mr. Iichiro Tokutomi, the 
editor of the Kokumin, says in his preface to Japanese-American 
Relations (Macmillan, 7s. net) that the book, of which a portion 
is here translated by Mr. Yanagiwara, had a circulation of 
300,000 copies in Japan. It may be presumed, therefore, to 
express the sentiments of many Japanese readers and deserves 
attention. Mr. Tokutomi expresses very candidly his annoyance 
at the anti-Japanese agitation in America, especially in Cali- 
fornia, and at what he regards as America’s unfair attempts 
to hamper Japanese expansion in the Far East and possibly 
in South America or Mexico. Ile compares the American 
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annexation of the Philippines with Japan’s annexation of Korea, 
and describes the Shantung question as “ a farce framed up by 
America and China.” He denies that Japan is divided into a 
militarist pro-German party and a pacific pro-American party. 
The Japanese people, he says, have their own ideals and will 
stand up for them. All that Japan wants from America, he 
declares, is “‘ treatment equal to that given to other races.” 
In The Real Japanese Question (Macmillan, 10s. net) Mr. K. K. 
Kawakami, who writes from New York, is more informing and 
more diplomatic than Mr. Tokutomi. He examines in detail 
the charges made against the Japanese in California and Hawaii 
and refutes them. He suggests as a solution of the difficulty 
that Japanese should be guaranteed the economic privileges 
accorded to aliens from a “‘ most-favoured nation,” and that, 
while Japan should continue to prohibit emigration to America, 
Japanese who have been lawfully admitted should be allowed 
to go to Japan and return with their newly married wives, or 
to send for their wives and children, or to pay visits to their 
native land. The “ gentlemen’s agreement ” of 1907 has worked 
well on the whole, but Mr. Kawakami thinks that it might be 
improved, so as to be a still more effective check on immigration. 
The Japanese, of course, resent the fact that many non- 
Caucasians, including Turks, Hottentots and Tartars, are— 
or were—admitted to American citizenship on easier terms than 
the cultured Orientals. 








FICTION. 





AN OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION.* 
Tue critic’s difficulties really begin when he proceeds to review 
The deep-seated cause of these difficulties affects 
him in two ways. These difficulties are inherent in the novel 
itself, because the emotional possibilities of the novel invariably 
preponderate over its form. Perhaps this is why it has been 
called the most feminine of literary shapes, and why it is best 
approached critically, and with its own weapons, by women. 
‘ertainly Miss Rebecca West and Miss Katherine Mansfield 


a new novel. 


Uc 
are to-day amongst the most successful reviewers of fiction, 
though we cannot think that either of them sees a way towards 
the formulation of an aesthetic for the novel. We doubt if we 
shall get from them a standard of judgment that will be helpful 
to the coming generation of readers, who are likely to be more 
than ever endangered by the increasing power of this insidious 
art. Mr. Edward Garnett, perhaps, has done as much as anyone 
towards the establishment of that standard by which the novel 
may be more safely apprised. But the fact remains that, as was 
said recently in the Z'imes Literary Supplement, “ there may be 
something so emotional in fiction that the critics inevitably 
lose their heads.” It is this emotional quality which, on the 
one hand, immediately disturbs the critic’s judgment, and, 
on the other, robs him of those standards which he might have 
had but for its effect on literary historians and critics of the past. 

With all this uncertainty in mind, and gathering for our help 
the few known principles of the art of fiction, we plunge into 
the bold statement that we have found a first novel which is the 
work of a creative artist of rare powers. Whether or not this 
opinion will be confirmed by contemporary or posterior judgment, 
or by later work of the author, remains to be seen. Mary Lee 
is a book that is made by the union of mordant irony with 
passionate idealism, a combination of two phases of a force 
which enables the author to gather up an immense amount of 
detailed material and to utilize every fragment of it towards the 
structure of a profound purpose. 

The story is the autobiography of Mary Lee. We see her from 
the time of her birth in the ‘fifties, through a childhood and 
youth of physical, mental, and moral slavery amongst a fanatical 
religious sect, to the moment of her emancipation from her 
resultant nervous and diseased imaginative condition under the 

The book is a searching inquiry into 


religious inspiration, its horrors and its glorics ; and the method 





healing influence of love. 





adopted is—so rare nowadays—not unlike that of Dickens. The | 


brilliant outline, the directness and objectivity of vision, would | 1 


have pleased even the tyrannical old Goethe. There are char- 


ters here who we feel will linger in our minds with that assembly 
which includes Becky Sharp, Silas Marner, John Christopher, 


and Tess. 


ac 


The terrible Aunt Jael is a masterpiece, and so is 
the old madwoman Glory Clinker, with her eccentric table 


* Mary Lee. By Geotirey Dennis, London; Heinemann, (7s. 6d.) 


| 


manners. And there are the characters in the Meeting House ; 
Mary’s dear old grandmother ; and the wonderful letters written 
by a mother who, though she died at Mary’s birth, yet haunts 
the book. Then there is the way in which the august figure 
of the God of the Plymouth Brethren enters intimately amongst 
the dramatis personae of the story—but space forbids more. 
Something could be said about the weaknesses of the book, 
such as the lack of balance between the two parts into which 
it is divided ; but we feel that an imagination which is capable 
of such achievement is certainly bound to become conscious 
ofits past faults. Mary Lee is so real a person that it is impossible 
to think of the author as a man. She wrote this book in her 
heart’s blood ; ‘‘Geoffrey Dennis” merely edited it. 





A NEW-WORLD TONE POEM.* 

The Lay Anthony is a fable told with an intensity of expression 
and emotion that is more usually found in the lyric or in musical 
composition than in the novel. Of the broad humanity of 
the novelist there is no trace here. We sec rather the vehemence 
and the torture-woven music of a Hector Berlioz uttering his 
passion for Harriet Smithson. The book has a certain raptness, 
a trance-like lifting out of sclf,an ecstasia, that recalls the eternal 
youth-spirit of the Vita Nuova, whose poignant gesture never 
fails to reawaken all the pathos, glory, and somewhat conscious 
exoticism of our young days, ere yet thecarking cares, &c., &c.! 
Ah! those young days; when, to quote a passage from Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s Opus 1 :— 

“The boasted wisdom of a world of old men, of material 
experience, seemed only the mean makeshifts for base and 
unworthy ends. The ecsta&y sweeping from his heart to his 
brain, the delicious fancies, the rare harmonies that haunted 
him, the ineffable perfume of invisible lilacs—these were the 
true material from which to fashion life, these were the high 
things, the important. And youth was the time to grasp them: 
a swift premonition seized him of the coldness, the ineptitude, 
the disease, of old age.” 

Mr. Hergesheimer has succeeded in infusing a sense of style 
into the modern American idiom: he has given it music. 
The Lay Amhony is a tone poem—it is too swiftly moving, too 
tense, to be anything but music. 
musical conceptions, emotional types rather than characters ; 
shadowy, featureless, yet none the less real; perhaps more 
portentous than they would be were they more individual and 
human. Then, for its emotional quality, there is something 
of the quietism, the almost sinister “deep waters,’ of the 
Dutch painters, and those facially impassive but soul-annihi- 
lating thinkers of Holland typified in Pater’s “Sebastian van 
Storck.” Almost before we realize it, the piercing music has 
ceased, and the old harpischord stands, worn and dilapidated, 
in its corner. 


Its characters, too, are 





Huntingtower. By John Buchan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Buchan’s new novel is by no means intended 
to be taken as seriously as The Path of the King. Dr. 
Johnson said of Zhe Beggar's Opera that “it was written to 
amuse,” and Huniingtower was written for those people whose 
idea of amusement includes a considerable amount of excitement 
and a slight touch of cold water down their backs. The Russian 
Revolution and its consequences have provided a new field from 
which the novelist on the look-out for sensation may, without 
violating probabilities too preposterously, cull material for a 
creat deal of sensationalism. Mr. Buchan enters into no detail, 
but we are given to understand that his heroine is strongly 
engaged in combating Bolshevism, while two mysterious and 
eminently good-looking Russians try one to kidnap her and the 
other to protect her. The chief character in the drama is, 
however, Dickson McCunn, a retired grocer from Glasgow, who 
sallies forth in search of adventure on the completion of the sale 
Mr. Bucha 
are more than fulfilled. The 
Scouts 


of his business. 





n takes care that his expectations 
ie campaign of the unofficial Boy 
(“the Gorbals Die-Hards”) is not quite convin es 
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But detailed criticism is hardly in place in dealing with a novel 





Pant Lt . . pe ge) en ad 
of this kind. It is sufficient to say that the book provides a 
t atmosphere of romance and will afford 








he Hidden Force. By Louis Couperus. 

Translated by A. T. de Mattos. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The distinguished work of Mr. Couperus has vy become 

familiar to English readers through the excellent translations of 
* The Lay Anthony, by J ph Hergesh x. Hcinemaun Lis, Odd 
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the late Mr. de Mattos. This last example of the Dutch author’s 
method shows the same strongly developed instinct for 
psychological analysis which has already placed him in the front 
rank of contemporary novelists. The scene of the story is laid 
in Java, and the mysterious and deadly spell of the tropics is 
seen in its reaction upon the lives of white men and women 
living in exile—albeit honourable exile—in the remoter districts 
of that strange, exotic island.——The Jest. By Marjorie Bowen. 
(Odhams Press, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.)—This novel is based upon 
a dramatic poem, “ La Cena delle Beffe,” the work of a modern 
Italian poet, which the author has translated into English and 
then converted into novel form. It is evident that in under- 
taking this piece of work Miss Bowen sct herself a congenial 
task. Her enthusiastic forenote upon the Italian original shows 
it ; so also does the skill and ability with which the converting 
process has been done; but in neither of these matters is the 
fact more discernible than in the material of the story itself. 
The sorry “jest”’ of Sem Benelli’s tale was perpetrated by a love- 
sick Florentine poet upon a Pisan rival, hated by the Medici, and 
the orgy of unbridled passions and corrupted beauty in the midst 
of which his puppets are made to play their parts has a very 
great deal in common with the vein of elaborately picturesque 
villainy which Miss Bowen has made peculiarly her own. It may 
be noted, moreover, that the dialogue is excellent throughout, 
and the treatment of the feigned madness of Neri, the Pisan 
swashbuckler, has quite a Shakespearean ring about it. Miss 
Bowen should repeat her experiment. Life. By Johan 
Bojer. Translated by Jessie Muir. (Gyldendal. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
The existence of the saga behind modern Scandinavian fiction 
is nowhere more evident than in the novels of Johan Bojer. 
His heroes are but thinly disguised vikings ; his women wraiths 
of the fair-haired princesses of the olden time. The book before 
us is distinguished, moreover, by a vein of dark pathos peculiar 
to the Norse mind. It is a tender and beautiful study of a 
girl’s life, blighted by tragic memories and torn by inexplicable 
emotions. The course which the slow working of these inner 
forces eventually compels her to take has no semblance of 
extravagance. It seems a fitting curtain to a thoroughly 
convincing drama. 














POETS AND POETRY. 


AN ESSAY TOWARDS A THEORY OF ART.* 


TuosE who are interested in art because they desire to create 
or experience it, to give or to receive, are the readers who will 
be most interested in Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie’s able essay. 
This might seem a commonplace, for who caring nothing for 
art would take the trouble to follow an elaborate argument 
about it? But a somewhat new species of interest in art has 
begun to show its head very clearly, an interest which is more 
or less scientific. Anthropologists and psychologists and those 
interested in comparative religion have long studied primitive 
art as a significant manifestation of the spirit of the savage, and 
we are just beginning to realize that a civilized man’s interest 
in art is equally symptomatic. As giving a clue through a more 
intricate labyrinth it is perhaps better worth attention. But 
Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie does not begin quite at the beginning 
of his subject. 

It is not that he altogether takes art for granted as a human 
activity, but that when he gets beyond the nature of the artistic 
stimulus (the work of art) and considers the nature of the 
recipient (the reader or the hearer) he becomes somewhat more 
superficial. For example, he takes as one of the elements out 
of which he builds his argument an “ event ’’—in the sense in 
which the word is used in metaphysics—which he calls the 
aesthetic perception. He gives a very special meaning to this 
phrase—a meaning which he makes clear by an anecdote. A 
horse was sunk in a quicksand, and its rescuers had the task of 
extricating the struggling and terrified creature before the 
swiftly oncoming tide had put it beyond help. The whole of 
the inhabitants of the little seaside place turned out to take 
part in what seemed a work of mercy. The antics of delight 
indulged in by a small boy (the author's son), however, gave the 
show away, and made the adult onlookers—or at least the 
sensitive Mr. Abercrombie—realize that the strongest element 
in the whole affair was not compassion as they had supposed, 
but a sense of exciting, and hence delightful, adventure. This 
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* An Essay eel” a Theory of Art, By Lascelles Abercrombie, London: 
ker, (5s. 





sense of joy, which the little boy naively expressed, is what 
Mr. Abercrombie means by the aesthetic perception. It is the 
instant unreflecting judgment that a thing is good in itself, the 
feeling which we express when we say “ How dramatic!” as 
well as when we say “ How beautiful ! ” 

The author of An Essay Towards a Theory of Art, however, 
analyses this aesthetic sense no further, but, as I indicated, takes 
it as primary, an assumption which may make the whole of his 
subsequent argument seem a little insecure to the psychologist, 
for this immediate sense is obviously the iceberg’s point, the 
visible symptom only of an extensive subconscious system. 
However, his neglect of this part of his foundation is a nice, 
clean defect in the book, for it is an omission that further study 
by the reader may supply probably without invalidating much 
of the argument which is based on a gratuitous assumption. 
One other subject which he leaves out is any theory of error, 
in this case, bad art. This is in some ways a more serious 
omission. 

Into his argument as to the nature of beauty, space makes it 
impossible for us to enter here. We can only say that it is one 
which is compatible with the theory of art as primarily a means 
of communication. The author likens the work of art as con- 
ceived by the artist to one half of the arch, which is completed 
by the recipient—{the reader or the hearer)—the fusion of the 
two being the achievement of the artist’s goal. Here, again, 
we feel a slight lack of foundation, as the author does not ask 
himself why the artist should desire to communicate with his 
fellows, though the answer is, probably, a very simple cre 
easily within the powers of construction of so able a thinker as 
Mr. Abercrombie here proves himself. It is, I think, to be 
found in the region of the concept of the categorical nature of 
knowledge. 

On the way towards his final conclusions as to the nature of 
the artistic process he lets fall some quite admirable judgments 
on matters of artistic detail; for instance, in dealing with the 
place of thought in a work of art, he instances the difference 
between Lucretius’s De Rerum Naturd, Darwin's Origin of Species, 
and Strauss’s Zarathustra. Darwin's Origin of Species is not a 
work of art; the other two are works of art. 





“What we value in so-called philosophical poetry—and 
music, too (as in Strauss’s Zarathustra)—is not a version of this 
or that philosophy, but an expression of what it feels like to be a 
philosopher of this or that kind. . . . Darwin in the Origin of 
Species gives us simply what we may variously call the object, 
substance or occasion of an experience : an argument, or process 
of intellection. And the book for just that reason is not art. 
It would have been art if the technique which expressed tho 
substance had simultaneously been a technique which expressed 
the pains and fervours, the sense of laborious diligence and of 
flashing insight, the troublesomeness and the exultation, which 
accompanied this great argument. For then he would have been 
expressing experience as such and as a whole—Darwin’s matter 
and Darwin’s sense of it. Just this—thought enveloped in the 
whole experience of thinking—is what Lucretius did express, 
thereby supremely achieving art. De Rerum Naturd is not an 
expression simply of a train of thought, but equally of Lucretius’s 
flaming exultation in the belief that his thought explained the 
world. And we read the poem not to learn what Lucretius 
thought, but because he can communicate to us the sublime 
experience of being made by intellect equal to our destiny.” 


That is a clear, and as it were a portable expression of an 
extremely valuable artistic fact, and one which, though it may 
not be a completely new concept, is at least not consciously 
realized by very many artists—except perhaps those whose 
medium is the stage, where, consciously or unconsciously, 
the particular prevalence of transference is exploited to this 
particular end. 

Finally, Mr. Abercrombie, like many other thinkers, finds in 
the life of art the desire for a significant world. 


“What is the central, the inveterate desire of the mind, 
which all man’s practical and spiritual activities imply ? lt is 
the desire for significant experience, the desire to be living in, 
and a conscious part of, a significant world. Not that we desire 
to know what the world means; in one sense we know that 
already, and in another sense we can never know it ; the world 
can only mean itself, a proposition in which the most of us take 
but faint interest. But a significant world is a world in which 
nothing happens out of relation with the whole of things, in 
which everything must perfectly cohere with the rest and nothing 
ean occur irrelevantly. ... Art then is not properly tho 
creation of beauty ; beauty is rather the sign that it has accom- 
plished its function. . . . What life is elsewhere trying for, 
in art we have. In art... we know what it is to experience 
our world as the manifest ideal. It is, indeed, only in con- 
sciousness ; but we cannot have it both ways. Whenever we 
enter into art, we recollect the ideal towards which we must 
forever strive ; we perfectly know what it is at which our lives 
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are aimed; and we forget that our hopes must be, except in 
artistic consciousness of them, eternally frustrated.” 

Probably when the flush of creating so admirably limpid and 
intellectual a piece of work as An Essay Towards a Theory of 
Art is over, Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie will realize that this is only 
a partial analysis of the function of the arts. There is one more 
major omission. Yet the evidence of his poems, and even the 
internal evidence of this volume, makes it clear that Mr. Aber- 
crombie is perfectly sensitized to the unconsidered clement. He 
has omitted all discussion of the inexpressible reaching forward 
which the artist and the receiver both experience, the half 
understood scraps of thought or of emotion that seem to come 
from an unfamiliar region. He is, of course, quite right in 
thinking that the orderliness of the artistic world is one of its 
great attractions, but he must no more forget in his theory 
than he does in his practice that the dweller in the artistic world 
is not only a trimmer of garden borders but also a socker 
after intellectual and emotional meteorites. 

A. Wii.1aMs-ELLIs. 


OrHER Portry.—The Travels of Tiadatha. By Owen Rutter. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. net.)—Amusing, if obvious narrative 
verse, imitating Frankau in the manner of ‘“ Hiawatha.’’ The 
atmosphere is that of light, hearty colloquialism. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


——=> 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





The Amateur Archangel. By T. C. Crawford. (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell. 5s.)—Mr. Crawford’s The Amateur Archangel 
begins hopefully. The narrator finds himself at an outdoor 
Paris restaurant in the company of a man of remarkable appear- 
ance and of still more remarkable conversation. This man 
casually remarks that he is the creator of the world, and 
it later appears that Jean Columb was indeed, as he asserts, 
& species of super-being who was an apprentice world architect. 
He had grown too clever to be taught, and thought he would do 
a little creating on his own. The result was the world. The 
other architects, the master-builders, to cure his vanity and 
incompetence, send him to live in his own home-made world, 
and during part of his period of exile the War is raging. The 
book is the working out of his theme. There could hardly 
be a more delightful plot, for Mr. Crawford is a true mystic, but 
unfortunately, like many mystics, he has let his parable run 
away with him. He controls it imperfectly, and the reader 
receives an agreeable but incoherent impression. 


Women of the French Revolution. By Winifred Stephens. 
(Chapman and Hall. 15s.)—Miss Winifred Stephens has col- 
lected a mass of interesting information in her book on Women 
of the French Revolution—the courtesan, Théroigne de Mericourt ; 
the enthusiast, Charlotte Corday; the poor old prophetess, 
Catherine Labrousse ; the “ blue-stockings,” Mme. Roland and 
Mme. de Staél—but, unfortunately, Miss Stephens does not 
bring a particularly penetrating intellect to bear upon them, and 
what ought to be a strange and revealing treatise on human 
nature becomes merely an agglomeration of interesting fact. 
It is, like so many excellent compilations of its kind, really the 
raw material of a book, and, though its pages are attractive 
and there is much to be learnt from it, the reader is apt to 
be exasperated now and then by Miss Stephens’s missed 
opportunities. 


From Shakespeare to Sheridan. By Alwin Thaler. (Harvard 
University Press and Humphrey Milford. 21s.)—The effect of 
the interior economy of the theatre upon the character of the 
dramatic work of an age has never been thoroughly examined. 
Such a study will be greatly facilitated by Professor Alwin 
Thaler’s From Shakespeare to Sheridan, which contains an 
amazing wealth of information (and references) based on con- 
temporary statements and financial accounts. Unlike many 
volumes born of the industry of University professors, it is as 
pleasant as it is instructive to read. With its assistance one can 
follow the steady progression of the theatre from the Elizabethan 
playhouses to the great days of Drury Lane and the Haymarket. 
It is too easy to forget that the drama depends upon the theatre, 
and so it is not irrelevant to know what dividend Shakespeare’s 
shares in the Globe paid him, and the reasons for the changes 





in the price of seats, and for the simultaneous appearance of 
dramatic critics and newspaper advertisement. It is not 
generally known that in eighteenth-contury London one journal 
had the monopoly of theatrical announcements, for which it 
paid the managers. The illustrations are excellently chosen 
from the Harvard Theatre Collection. 


In British Basidiomycetae (Cambridge University Press, 30s. 
net), Mr. Carleton Rea has given us what will be the standard 
handbook to the larger British fungi—mushrooms and _toad- 
stools. The different kinds that had been found in Britain have 
been described on former occasions, but in such a large and 
difficult group new forms are being discovered each year, and 
this fact and recent modifications in nomenclature and arrange- 
ment, brought about by our increased knowledge of these plants, 
have rendered a new account desirable. Mr. Rea, in the volume 
before us, has brought his thirty years’ study of the group to 
the task of presenting this newer knowledge. Mr. Rea is well 
known as an authority on the Basidiomyce$s, and his work, 
published under the auspices of the British Mycological Society, 
can be confidently recommended to those readers who are 
interested in these plants. 


Professor Holdsworth concludes, in the current Law Quarterly 
Review, an important article on “The History of Remedies 
Against the Crown,” in which he points out that the refusal 
of the courts to apply the doctrine of employers’ liability to 
the Crown results in grave injustice. “The subject is in this 
respect worse protected in this country than in some foreign 
countries.” The maxim that “the King can do no wrong” 
is twisted into an assertion that departmental officials may do 
what they please without fear of being called to account. Pro- 
fessor Holdsworth notes that the Ministry of Transport Act 
makes the Minister “responsible for the acts and defaults 
of the servants and agents of the Ministry as if they were his 
servants.” Other Ministers ought to be made equally responsible 
before the law. 


Intelligence and Politics. By James T. Shotwell. (New 
York: The Century Company.)—In this thoughtful pamphlet 
Professor Shotwell of Columbia pleads for the study of applied 
social science as a safeguard for democracy, which is confronted 
by innumerable problems that it ignores at its peril. He rejects 
the Socialist ideal of a highly efficient bureaucracy solving all 
these problems for the docile citizens. He would prefer to see 
the political parties organizing research bureaus, which would 
work up the facts about current questions and place them before 
the electors, not merely at election time, but continuously. 
Professor Shotwell adduces the example of our Labour Party 
with its “ Labour Research Department.” He over-estimates 
the value of the productions of that institution, which show 
much class-prejudice and very little research, but his argument 
is none the less worth considering. More knowledge and more 
intelligence are sorely needed in the political world of to-day. 


Studies. 


Press. 


Mediaeval France: a Companion to French 
Edited by Arthur Tilley. (Cambridge University 
25s. net.)—This valuable and interesting work consists of essays 
by English and French scholars on different aspects of mediaeval 
France. Professor Gallois and Professor Langlois write on 
geography and political history with their accustomed compet- 
ence. English readers will find more novelty in the chapters on 
the army and navy, by M. Caron and M. De Ja Roncitre respec- 
tively; the early French navy was usually outclassed. It is 
curious to learn that the captain of the royal ships was sent in 
hot haste to Cape Verde in 1483, when Louis XI. was dying, 
to fetch turtles; the King thought that he was suffering from 
leprosy, and it was believed that a bath of turtle’s blood was a 
cure for the disease. Professor Hatphen’s chapter on industry 
and commerce is excellent. He explains, for instance, why the 
fairs of Champagne in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were 
the chief trading-centres of Europe ; it was there that the great 
roads, from north and south, east and west, intersected, so that 
merchants of all nations assembled at Troyes or Provins, 

3ar-sur-Aube or Lagny-sur-Marne, until the Hundred Years’ 
War brought ruin upon prosperous France. Professor Jeanroy 
deals with language, M. Foulet with literature, Mr. A. G. Little 
with the universities, while Sir T. G. Jackson writes on the 
glorious architecture, Romanesque and Gothic, and the Provost 
of Eton on the not less wonderful sculpture, glass and painting. 
Such a book as this has long been needed. 
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The History of the Mansion House. By Sydney Perks. 
(Cambridge University Press. 35s. net.)}—Mr. Perks, who is 
the City Surveyor, has accumulated a mass of information 
regarding the Mansion House and the previous history of the 
site, and he gives many old plans and attractive prints of the 
district. Unluckily, he leaves the reader to search for the 
relevant facts with the help of an inadequate index. Before 
the Great Fire Lord Mayors, like other merchants, used to live 
in their own houses in the City. After the Fire, when the 
westward migration had begun, the Corporation in 1670 appointed 
a committee to consider the question of providing an official 
home for the Lord Mayor. Sixty years passed, and it was 
then decided to appropriate the fines paid by those who declined 
the office of Sheriff to the building of a Mansion House. The 
old Stocks Market was chosen as the site in 1736. George 
Dance the elder was selected as the architect in 1737. His 
estimate for the building was £26,000. It had cost £56,000 by 
the year 1753, when Sir Crisp Gascoigne took up his residence 
there. Dance died in 1768 and was succeeded by his son, who 
was engaged till after 1801 in making alterations and repairs. 
More than half the book is devoted to materials for the history 
of the Walbrook, the Stocks Market and the neighbouring 
churches. 





We may commend once more Tolley’s Complete Income Tax 
Chart, by C. H. Tolley (Waterlow, 2s. 6d. net), an ingenious and 
trustworthy guide to all the varieties of income tax. It has 
reached its seventh edition. Tolley’s Income Tax Tables (same 
publisher, 1s. 6d. net) is a simpler publication, dealing only with 
income tax proper. We may mention also the fifth edition of 
the useful pamphlet, Income Tax and Super-lax, 1842-1923 
(Oliver and Boyd, 1s. net), which gives in a particularly 
intelligible form all the information that most taxpayers need. 








PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Baur (P. V. C.), Catalogue of the Rebecca Darlington Stoddard Collection of 
Greek and Italian Vases in the Yale University, folio 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 42/0 
Browne (E. G.), A Supplementary Handlist of the Muhammadan Manuscripts, 
including all those written in the Arabic Character, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 4% 
Buell (R. L.), The Washington Conference, 8vo...... (Appleton) net 1: 
Burton (W. H.), Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching, cr 8vo 
(Appleton) net 8 
Cisar (J.) and Pokorny (F.), The Czechoslovak Republic, roy 8vo(Unwin) net 9/ 
Codex Sinaiticus, Petropolitanus et Friderico-Augustanus Lipsiensis. The 
Old Testament, preserved in the Public Library of Petrograd, &c., &c., 
now reproduced in facsimile from photographs by Helen and Kirsopp 


[ ters 
Ss 6S 


Ba, Tee BP WUE <oneccodcecdececsanased (Oxford Univ. Press) net 252/0 
Guise (A V. L.), Six Years tn Bolivia, 8vo..............4. (Unwin) net 21/0 
Hamilton (Lord E.), Forty Years On, 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 15/0 
Hutchinson's Story of the British Nation, Vol. I., folio... .(Hutchinson) net 21/0 
Jessop (G. L.), A Cricketer’s Log, roy 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 16,0 
Jourdain (M.), English Decoration and Furniture during the Tudor, Eiza- 

bethan and Karly Stuart Periods (1500-1660), folio. ....... (Batsford) net 60/0 
Jourdain (M.), English Decoration and Furniture of the Later 18th and 

Karly 19th Centuries, 1750-1820, folio................ (Batsford) net 63/0 
Leask (A. R.), Marine Engines, 8vo............ (A. Ritchie Leask) net 21,0 


Lenygon (F.), Decoration in England from 1660-1770, folio (Batsford) net 50/0 
Lenygon (F.), Furniture in England from 1660-1760, folio. ...(Batsiord) net 50,0 
Lindsay (J.), Great Philosophical Problems, er 8vo........ (Blackwood) net 10/6 
Mansfield (M.), A Family of Decent Folk, 1200-1741, roy 8vo (Unwin) net 15/0 
Montgomery (b. G. De), British and Continental Labour Policy, roy 8vo 
(Routledge) net 21/0 
Mowat (R. B.), A New History of Great Britain (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 


Our Homes and Gardens, Vol. TIL, 4to............00005: (Newnes) net 21/0 
Papers of the Biographical Society of America, The, Vol. XV., Pt. 1, 1921, 

BP Be 48 xcceancengsnaddkacasigapensadd (Camb. Univ. Press) net 11/0 
Plucknett (T. F. T.), Statutes and Their Interpretation in the First Half of tho 

Fourteenth Century, 8V0..........ccsseee: (Camb. Univ. Press) net 20/0 
Roberts (K. L.), Why Europe Leaves Home, 8vo........ (Unwin net 12,6 
Ronald (L.), Variations on a Personal Theme, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/6 
Rutter (O.), British North Borneo, 8vo............506. (Constable) net 21/0 
Stock Exchange’s Ten-Year Record of Prices and Dividends, 1912-1921, 

GD 66.66.60 0066555600 6bbesesesescacacenceseusoese (©. Wilson) net 20/0 


Treatise of Lorenzo Valla on the Donation of Coustantine, roy 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Westeock (B. C.), A Text-book of Advertisement Writing and Designing, 
ihn thsiie teh bleed ike can chsh aes a elke aaa (Constable) net 10/6 
Wright (W. K.), A Student’s Philosophy of Religion, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 20/0 
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DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS beg to state that, 
Maenwears. owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, W.C., 
BY APPOINTMENT) this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED to 
To 28 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W., which will in 
future be the Head Office; their other addresg 

H.M THE KING. | being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W., 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR COLLECTION OF 
OLD ENGLISH CHINTZES 
AND 
Hand-painted English and Chinese Wallpapers. 
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CHILDREN’S EDUCATION, 





Anticipate the heavy cost of educating 
your children by effecting an Endow- 
ment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








PARTNERSHIPS, INVESTMENTS, &c. 
ARTNERSHIP with reversion or PREMIUM PUPIL fer 


unique educational work. Established connexion with Public Schools, 
—Box 1127, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 
ORTHERN RHODESIA.—Vacancies for PUPILS to 


learn PIONEER FARMING. £300 for one year. Food and Quarters 
provided.—Apply D. J. GRAY, Nega-Nega Private Bag, Livingstone. 


AMBRIDGE GR ,ADUATE (52) wants WORK, London or 
country, with moderate salary. Held responsible City secretaryship 

ten years pre-war, since Government work and private secretary to well-known 
commercial magnate. Kuowledge of investments, organizer, thorough French 
and German. Married; two children. Highest references.—Uox 1123, the 
Spectator, 13 York Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal : Miss E. C. LODGE, M.A., I’. R.Hist.s. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be offered for 
competition in March, 1923. A certain number of EXHIBITIONS may also 
be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. 

Fees : Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westileld College, Hampe 
stead, N.W. 3. 


[ | NIV ERSITY ( COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
UNIVE RSITY STREET, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, 
Telephone : Museum 7026. 








The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on the 2nd OCTOBER, 1922. 

The school is for final studics only, and gives a complete curriculum for all 
the final examinations. 

Clinical units under whole-time directors and assistants have now been 
established. These directors are responsible for the teaching of the principles 
of medicine and surgery, while the practical teaching is largely in the hands 
of the honorary staif of the hospital. 

FEES.—For the final course 112 guineas, if paid in one sum, or 115 guineas 
paid in two instalments of 70 and 45 guineas. 

Dental students can obtain a complete curriculum at University College, 
University College Hospital, and the dental department of University Colk 
Hospital (the National Dental Hospital, Great Portland-street). This departme nt 
has recently been reorganized and equipped on the highest standard of modern 
requirements, and is admirably adapted for the teaching of students in tho 
science and art of dental surgery. 

Forty-seven appointments are open during the year to students, and paid 
appointments to the annual value of over £500. 

Scholarships, exhibitions, and prizes of the value of over £1,000 are awarded 
annually. 

BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP entitles the holder to the course of Intermediate 
medical studies at University College, and for the final studies at the Medical 
School. 

GOLDSMID EXHIBITIONS.—Two Exhibitions, the subjects of the 
examination being anatomy and physiology, are awarded annually in July 
and entitle to course of Final Medical Examinations. 

RECREATIONS.—The athletic ground of 22 acres is at Perivale, and contain: 
22 tennis courts, cricket, football, and hockey grounds. A gymnasium and 
squash racquet court are installed in the school, while the asphalt tennis court, 
fives and racquet courts at University College can be used by members of the 
Students’ Medical Society. 

All further information and prospectus can be obtained from the Secretary, 
and the Dean can be interviewed at any time by appointment, 

Dean, G. F. BLACKER, C.B.E., M.D, F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 

Vice-Dean, A. M. H. GRAY, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P., FLR.CS, 

Sceretary, G, LZ, ADAMS, F.C.L5, 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 
The Michaelmas Term begins on September 22nd. 
The College provides Courses of Lectures for Advanced Students, as well as 
a GENERAL EDUCATION for Younger Students. 
Training is also given in secretarial work. 
For particulars of the College and of the School preparatory to the ‘“<' 
apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 43-45 Harley Street, W. 
from whom information may be obtained as to the College Boarding- bacoee 


in which Students may re side. 
JINSBURY TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
LEONARD STREET, CITY ROAD, E.C. 2. 

Dean for the Session 1921-22, Professor W. H. ECCLES, D.Sce., F.R.S. 

The College provides practical scientific training for students who desire to 
become Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineers, or Chemists. 

Candidates are required to pass an Entrance Examination in Mathematics 
and English, but the Matriculation Certificate of any British University, and 
certain other qualifications, are accepted in lieu of it. The next Entrance 
Examination will be held on Tuesday, September 19th. Applications for admis- 
sion should be forwarded to the College on forms to be obtained from the REGIS- 








TRAR. The Programme of the College may | be had on applic ation. 
IRK BEC K COLLEGE. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., F.1.C. 





Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Uniy ersity of London in the Facultics 
of Arte, science and Laws. 

Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE 
and LANGUAGE, Open to Non-University Students. 

Calendar 1s., by gn 1s. 5d. Prospectus free. For full ees apply 
to the SECRETARY, Birkbec “ke Colle; ge, Fetter Lane, E.¢ 


NSTEY PHY SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 

Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete ‘Teacher's Training 

in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, 

Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Net Ball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 
Physiology, etc. 








Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
MMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—-For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


eo EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE ~— 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 
DEMONSTR ATIOE SCHOOL, COLET GARDE NS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fate. 
bairn ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships, Leen Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE. 
SASTBOU RNE, 
HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Certificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diplomee 


Edinburgh Training School. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit —— Gardening for Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
— bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit-c anning. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINC IP ALS 
(Ar RDENING FOR LADIES at Ileden Collene, Kingstone, 
nr. Canterbury ; 300 ft. above sea level. Practical comprehensive training, 
individual consideration. Year begins mid-September.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 
INO Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and ce rt.teachers. Love ly old manor 
house and grounds,— an ply oa Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N.Devon. 


— — ——<— =< 





























GIRLS’ SCHOOLS “AND COLLEGES. 
n° RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., 
Miss DAVIE, B.A 

The Governors having purchased ““ WENTWORTH “LODGE,” the Bourne- 
mouth residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9$ acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School 
will be transferred to the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and 
additions can be carried out. 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and 
additional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Application for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic S« ‘lence Department. 
Illustrated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,” Annexe, Bourne- 
mouth. 


1 ealelenienlatahas SCHOOL, KIRKBY 


D.D. 


Chairman of Governors: 
Principal 





LONSDALE, 
WES CMORLAND. 





CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Andrews), late of The Ladies’ 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF 
Head-Mistress: Miss D. pE B. DOBSON, M.A. (St. 
College, Cheltenham. 


Attendance and Laundry) :—Daughters of clergy, 


FEES (including Medical 
(10s. per term) and Laundry, 


€60 per annum, including Medical Attendance 
£101 10s. per annum. 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings. 
Girls are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given to cach 
girl with a view to a career suited to her special capacity. 

Appl 


ly to” the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Ss* 


Head-Mistress : 
Fees: 














BRISTOL. 
THE CLERGY. 


BRANDON’S, 
SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF 


LOND, M.A., Oxon (late Classical 


Univers se of a. 
£70-£73 (inclusive). 


Miss E. M. ALJ Lecturer, 
Westfield College, 
Daughters of Clergy 

Daughters of Laity £90 (inclusive). 
Spacious grounds, gymnasium, art room, tennis courts and playing-field. 
Girls prepared for the Universities and for other examinations. 
Apply HON. SECRETARY or HEAD-MISTRESS. 
There are still a few vacancies for September owing to the enlargement of the 
School by the opening of a Junior House, 





1¢GBr#tts iy 
OXHEY LANE, W ATFORD. 

Principal —Miss WALLIS 

Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. : 


H 


“ Watford 616.” 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 
Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern 





History, M.A. Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School 
(G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and 
Miss GWENDOLINE RIIYS, late House-Mistress at the Belvedere School, 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14 
The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL 


rFXHE VYNE IN 


Term begins September 





HAMPSHIRE, BASINGSTOKE.—Next 
26th.—For prospectus apply the HEAD- 








MISTRESS. 

MNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 

Bracing air from Downs and sea. 

HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 


Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science, 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


aor SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 

Bracing climate. Good education. 

Miss F. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 





Head-Mistress : 


HE BEEHIVE, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
from sea. High-class School for Girls, established 1876. 
teaching.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 
| CHINE, SHANKLIN, I.W.—Eight acres, near sea. 
Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for U niversities. Music, 
Individual attention, 





In open position, 5 min. 
Definite Church 





Arts, Languages, Games, Riding. Domestic Science Dept. 


ILTON HOUSE READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the holidays. 





The Misses POCOCK. Prospectus on application to the Secre tary. 


Principals : 
Ss" ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 


DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK 
Head-Mistress : 





FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation. 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


MNHE GRANGE, 





BUXTON. —School for Girls from 10 to 19 

years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Mu sic, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
Science branch for girls over 18. Ter a Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


S 7 MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
h DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Wide train services for day-boarders.— 
Principal, Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, Late Scholar Newnham College, Cambridge, 
and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| to? COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
Army Council. 


Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 








sea, facing Dartmoor. 





§ O N’S CARE E R. 


)} Bee 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
Parents and Guardians and advice with 
regard to the Medical Curriculum should write for full particulars 
to the Dean, A. E. WEBB-JOHNSON, C.B.E., D.S.O., F.R.C.3, 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


desiring information 


THE 


ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM 
can be taken at this Medical School 


THE 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS BEGIN SEPTEMBER 181a. 
Applications must be received by SATURDAY, September 9th. 
Annual value of Prizes exeeeds £1,000, 


Scholarships and 





SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
High ground, overlooking City. 
Separate Junior School. 


T. EDMUND’S 
Fine healthy situation. 
Twenty acres of playing fields. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, «&c. 
For prospectus write to Kev. W. ¥F, BUBNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
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Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 

e buildi including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. "Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, a 0.7.0. Kees £81. 
Entrance Scholarships, March. —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head- Master. 


Ae IDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
nD 





jo OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER,” cont: containing in 

a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age limits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description of 
life at the College. —GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 
d 11-18 years. Established 1839. The first of the New School 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there Is no brighter spot on the educational ma 

f England bat ny d than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HAL 
For sere, &e., epi A; the WARDEN, Abbotsho!me, Rocester, Derbyshire, 
or to Colonel B. R. RD, C.M.G., late’ R.E. . Secretary, Abbotsholms 

Aszociation, 41 Pesce fore Bang Kensington, W. 14 

MID- 








Movement. 





I\REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, COLINTON, 

LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

Hoys now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. 

(formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Pre tory School), and R. W. 

BURTON, M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Freparstory School).— 

Prospectuses, &e., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburgh. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—An ancient Public 
School of 150 boys offering great advantages to University candidates. 

Close Scholarships to B.N.C., Oxford, and St. John’s College, Cambridge, also 
Leaving Exhibitions. Boating, 0.T.C., Rugby Football. Autumn Term begins 
September 18th. Entrance Exhibitions may also be awarded, and boys capable 
of going straight into Form VI. and taking an Advanced Course in Classics or 
Mathematics would be eligible.— —For prospectus aj apply to the H EAD-MASTE! R. 








FOREIGN. 


~|WITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “ VILLA BIENVENUE.” 
First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 

Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter a 

Escort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFE 


"AUSANNE-CHAILLY, Pensionnat Villa Ariane. Finishing 
School for elder girls. Escort from London beginning September.— 


Apply to Mias KING, ee! Park House, Sutton, Surrey. 


AUSANNE, “LANGUEDOC.” — Boarding-school (Girls). 
Fees Pai Pe £22 inclusive. Escort. Only Laundry, Music, Painting 
na—Fuiae Professor PELLATON, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &e. 


es receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 

Park) THREE or FOUR GIRLS beyond school age desiring supple- 
mentary education.—Write Miss HODGSON, c/o The Registrar, Joint Agency 
for Women Teachers, Oakley House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE, with many years most successful 
experience as a PRIVATE TUTOR, will take TWO boys of excellent 
character and fair ability at about half the usual fees. Country house, South 
coast. Highest references.—Apply, Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., Educa- 
tional Agents, 36 Sackville Street, London, W 


TAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
resident and daily pupils at his residence. Very successful treatment with 
pupils of all ages. Estab. 1905.—-119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1. 


TAMMERING.—H. D. wishes to recommend a specialist 
successful in own case.-—Box 1126, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


F,HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip- 
reading has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. sap 
made.—Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 8. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy lnaforniation. 

Ft age of the gr district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

- PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4 


Gowoors 
































Information and carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
UTORS Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensivo 
information of schools, vocational training, and 
all forms of ome ¢ ‘at home and abroad. 


AREERS. 





Write for, free ON THE CHOICE OF A 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ’Phones—Mayfair 1063 and 1064. 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 


HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. 'GABBITAS, ~~! & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. ‘Tele hone: Regent 4926, 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHARGE WHATEVER 18 _MADE 1 TO PARENTS. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
So ge A MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading 
char, Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
fcrials from oe as 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
charged, Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doe tors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


10} ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 





fee 





to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real train- 
Interesting booklet free.—Regent ‘Institute (Dept. 85), 22 Bedford St., W.C. 2. 





Topco and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and i prone executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon copy, 8d. 
tions undertaken.— Miss N, ‘McFarlane. 11 Palmeira Av., 


r 1,000 


words estcliff, 





—— 


TOURS, &c. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Ladies.— 

First-class throughout. October 3rd: Art Cities of Northern Italy, 

4 weeks, 79 + October 3rd: Grand [allan Tour, 6 weeks, 110 gs’ 

November 18th: Through the Balkans to Greece, 36 days, 175 gns. — Miss 
BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 150 Auckland Road, 8.E. 19. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 

Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful ition on West 

- ua overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse ; Resident Physician (M.D.), 
elep.: 341. 








==_ 


MISCELLANEOUS, 





C Ss O N’ §8 

“MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. Sold in 40 
shades in 2}, 5 and 7 lb. packets. ‘“ VITROLITE,”’ the Greenhouse Paint, 
Superior to White Lead. 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, 8.W. sll. 


EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable Wedding Presi ary 

Beautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, laces, collars, 

modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sects, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct ‘from Industry, 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, Youghal, Co. Cork. 


ONT BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUITS, 

OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for dese riptive 

price list or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING co, 

(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. "Phone : Dalston 1580. 

ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATE D_ Booklet ‘& 

J scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 

Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assoen., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St. + W. 1. 

EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 

of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent, 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H. A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

pew! £2 7 ees sent tree.—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
Andon, W. 1. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 69a Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


























| | eet is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exter- 

minating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. Harmless to domestic animals, 
Full directions on each tin.—ls. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 53. per tin, post free, from 
HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 





ANDREW’ Ss HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 


President :—The Rt. Hon, the EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of ‘park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary arders received for treatment. 

The Hospital has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles 
from the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres. 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside Tlouse of 
St. Andrew's Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park o vd ag acres, close to the 
sea, and in the midat of the finest scenery in North W 

For terms and further particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERINTEN: 
DENT, St. Andrew’s Hospital, Northampton. Tel No. 56. 








If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), 
which costs about £40 a year, will 
produce £1,500 at the end of the term, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 


W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Shareholderé No Cowmieag 
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AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTADLISHED 1849. 
THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


Assets .. me ee e se ee £47,C00,600 
Annval Income sa a ee «-  &6,750,C00 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its policy- 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis and 
it possesses in a unique degree the combization of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return and a favourable mortality experience. 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
-_ cost, with perfect security, are invited to investigate these 
claims. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 
I,ONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c. 4. 


W. C. Fisurr, Manager for the United Kingdom, 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 


o ‘apital Authorised and Issued o o am “ e-  £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up .. . oe o oe oo os ee  £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund .. ee oe +e ee o o ee  £3,250,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 
received for fixed —— on terms which may be ascertained on ae. 


THE TOWN & COUNTRY AGENCY 


(Miss NORA WORTHINGTON, M.B.E.), 
48 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 1, 

Supplies the wants of Gentlepeople offering or seeking residential 
accommodation of any description. London, River, Seaside and 
Country and Abroad. Paying Guests. Flats. Suites, ete, 

(Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
** RUSETURB, Piccy, Lonpon.”’ 











REGENT 5065. 





JOHN ELKAN'S Selection of Dia- 
mond and other Gem Rings is the 
Largest in London. For Prices and 
Quality they are unequalled, 









WRitTr FoR ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE, SENT POST FREE, TO 







TOME AS A LOON a 
“uee er anvelLOUS WAT SLESSINGatO MAN 
r 


SOF IOUN Bi KAN” 





5 RPK S: 
35% IIVERPOOL STREET. 252 Liverpool Street, 

69 CHEAPSIDE 

70 L, FADENHALL STREET. London, E.C. 











ONQUISTADOR 


A Most Excellent Wine from the Wood 
54 PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid 
|= Send 9s, for Two Trial Bottles, Post Free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13, Bordeaux Ho’ 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 























ONauistaDOR 











PRATT’S 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 


FIRST AND 
STILL LEADING 


f ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL CO.LTD.,, LONDON, S.W.I. 











PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on some of two stamps, or In 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central 
Cffice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge ad, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
EC riptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association es Le sent, 
Bankers ; Messrs, BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East. 











-LIFE> 





OT the dazzling whirl and gaiety of 
great cities with their thronged 
restaurants and theatres, expensive 
dresses, gleaming jewels, perfumes, foods, 
wines. « « « 


OT the rich man’s pleasure of travel, 

the manifold pageantry of countries 

and continents, the long ocean voyages, 
the luxury of every whim. « «& « 


OT the modest comfort of a home in 
town or country, visits, walking, 
hunting, shooting, fishing. »s « a 


OR the simple homeliness of the 
cottage, the day’s work well done, 
the pipe and the cup cf tea by the 


stove. : ° ’ 


OR even the welter of the poorest 

tenement, the ceascless noise, the 
oppressive sense of overcrowded 
humanity. . «+ «5 


UT simply Life itself; the blood slowly 
circulating in the veins, the little 
heart bkeating, the starved organs 
functioning once more, the little body 
growing. « a » 


HiS is all we ask for. Tokeep alive one 

of the many thousands of orphan 
victims of the Russian Famine whom the 
British people have so far saved from 
a penny-halfpenny a day. 





death cosis 


B is think what that means—to you— 

and to them. You cannot refuse. 
You will not hesitate to send what you can 
afford to the Hon. Treasurer, Russian 
Famine Relief Fund, 87, General Build- 
ings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, which is 
co-operating with the Save the Children 
Fund and the Friends’ Relief Committee 
in the All-British Appeal for the Russian 
Famine. 











Issued by the Imperial War Relicf Fund 





the War Charities Act, 1916). 





(registered under 
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O 
Steamers to \\ SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
(Received to Date, £7,000) 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work, 
10,600 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine 


9,000 boys have been trained for Civil—Employmentand Emigration, 











THE PIONEER SOCIETY (Founded1843), 
THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 











A direct fortnightly service of magnifi- 1,100 boys and girls now being maintained. 

. . . - - 7IR MAJESTIES THE KING AN JEEN 
cent, luxuriously appointed  triple-screw a. | eS enn THE PRINCE OF Pa. 
steamers is maintained by the Royal porn So aang Tene eee yt Ctacees, _ 

$ N > . Chairman of Ship Committee - - -— -— Howson F. Devirr, E4q. 
Mail Steam Packet Company between Joint pwede ag - H. Bristow WALLEN and HENry G. CoPELAND, 
‘ Cheques, &c., should be made payable to and sent to, 
Hambourg, Southampton, Cherbourg and The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
New York. For comfort, luxury, cuisine, enn eattrcensandan consents 





efficient service, and all-round pleasure the . 
intending traveller will find that this Line 


MM. highest age CHURCH CONGRESS 
Q@ ‘S$ ’ from Southampton and Cherbourg. 











‘OROPESA’ - Sept. 15 SHEFFIELD.—October 10, 11, 12 & 13, 
‘ORBITA’ - Sept. 29 aint einen 
‘ORDUNA’ - Oct. 6 MEMBERS’ TICKETS, to admit to all Official Sessions, 


*OROPESA’ - Oct. 20 7s. 6d. each. Platform tickets to Meetings for Men, Women, 
Boys, and Girls, 2s. 6d. each. NO RESERVED SEATS. Ono 

‘ ee ys, , 

ORBITA Nov. 10 Copy of Official Programme free. Tickets and information 














*‘ORDUNA’ - Dec. 1 from THE CONGRESS SECRETARIES, CHURCH HOUSE, 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY |||* 
Atlantic House, Moorgate, E.C. 2, and Tickets may also be bought from the 8.P.C.K., Northumber- 
America House, Cockspur Street, S.W. 1. land Avenue, W.C. 2 ; CHURCH HOUSE, Dean’s Yard, 
Also at Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow and Southampton, Westminster, S.W.1; or THE EXHIBITION OFFICES, 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 

















By Appointment, 


” HE Golden Wine of 
England” is the title 
of a little book intro- 

ducing Bulmer’s Pomagne Cider 

de luxe and other Ciders. It is 
delightfully informative and re- 
freshing on the subject of bever- 
ages generally, and will be sent | 
free to any Spectator reader. iy! biscuits are a delight 

Woke te - ae . ~~ 

H. P, BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD, - eee 

—————————————————— — and refined flavour. They 
are ideal for luncheon 
or dinner. Order a trial 
tin from your stores. 


























gi | Made only by 
BY APPOINTMENT, CARRS CO. = 






CARLISLE 





Disinfectants 


have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes’ Fluid 


should be used in every household. 
151 MEDALS AWARDED. 
Directions with each bottle. 
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TO STABILIZE 
EUROPE 


@, Peace and prosperity can never be established 
in Europe by forces which are merely political, 
financial, or material. 


€, There is little hope for the future of this 
Continent until its nations are governed by moral 
and spiritual motives. 


€, The Bible should be placed in every home in 
Europe: because it reveals the One Ruler and Restorer 
—Who is perfect Man and perfect God—Who alone 
can transform human hearts and destroy human 
selfishness. 


G, The need for the Bible is greatest in countries 
which have hardly any popular Christian literature 
and little systematic teaching and preaching of 
Chrisiian truth. 


G, The Bible Society is the hest agent for distributing 
Holy Scripture: because it stands above sects, it does 
not proselytize, it simply places Ged’s Word, without 
note or comment, in every man’s hands in his mother- 
tongue. 


€, The Society’s cclporteurs on the Continent are 
far fewer than before the war. To-day, fresh men 
are ayzilable, and many doors stand open. The main 
hindrance is lack of funds. 


€, For the sake of Europe—the Continent called 
Christian—will you help the Society to restore its 
colporiage? 





Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Xx | XK TH Century and After 
September 1922 Number 
CONTENTS : 


AIR POWER AND THE EMPIRE. By Squadron- 
Leader A. A. Watser, M.C., D.F.C., R.A.F. (of the Air 
Ministry). 

+3 HONOURS. ” By Captain C. E. Loseny, M.C., 
M.P. 

INDIA TO-DAY. 

(1) A WARNING. By the Right Rev. the Bisnop 
oF MaAprRas. 

(2) A PLEA FOR RETRENCHMENT. By Sir P. S. 
Stivaswamy Atyer, K.C.S8.I., C.LE. 


WHAT JOY DOES FOR THE YOUNG. By Epmonp 


A. Hotmers (late Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools 
re England). 


NATURE IN SHAKESPEARE. By Morrow Luce. 
ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION OF 1789. By the Rev. A. H. Jounson (Fellow 


of All Souls, Oxford). 
BIRDS IN CHARENTE. By J. Rupce Harprina. 
WHAT IS AN ENGLISHMAN. P By J. Lewis MILuican, 
NURSING AS A PROFESSION. By Exizaneru San- 
DERSON HALDANE. 
THE PROBLEM OF REPARATIONS. sy Licut.- 
Colonel Grratp B. Hunst, K.C., M.P. 
WASHINGTON AND AFTER: AN AUSTRALIAN 
VIEW. By Freperick W. Eaciesron. 
REVOLUTION AND REACTION: THE ROAD BE- 
TWEEN. By Major Harry Barnes, M.P. 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND REFORM. By the 
Right Hon. Lorp SypENHAM oF CoMBE, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G. 
BATTLESHIPS : 
By Admiral Sir Cyprian Bripae, G.C.B. 
) By Rear-Admiral Sir 8S. Earptey-Wrimor. 


THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE: JOFFRE’S FINE 
LEADERSHIP. By Major-General Sir FREDERICK 
Mavrice, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


VAGABOND HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 


C. Horxrnson. 


CONSTABLE : London Bombay Sydney. 4s. net. 


By KatTHarine 











ore Forti Gad, Sitver. Electro Pilate &c. 


dards 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 61 - 2 &4% 

















‘THE HUMAN. HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Gray and the Remedy, 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
** Everybody should read this book.’”’—Scotsman. 

The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 


i 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 


vincing.’’—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 S:. George's Road, Be'gravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 
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THE OVERSEAS WISGITORS’ GUIDE 


To LONDON and tho British Isles. 





! Visitors and Lovers of Hist orical and Literary London 
1/6 should secure this Guide “ par excellence,” by Alwyn Pride, 1/6 
from all booksellers or 


FORSTER GROOM & CO., LTD., 15 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, 





ROCKS .—Britten’s Old English Clocks (The Wetherfield 
- Collection), follo 1907, 35s.; Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last 
edition, 42s.; Ruvigny’s Titled N« Ibility of Europe, 1914, last Edition, 42s., for 
6s.; Strickland’s Queens of England, 6 vols., 308.; Dennelly’s Atlantis, lls. . 
History of F lagellation Among Different Nz ations, ih lis.; Ward's Roman Era 
in Britain, 7s. 6d.; Dindori’s Poetarum Scenicorum Graecorum, 1868, 26s. ; 
Corpus Poctarum Latinorum, Editit G. S. Walker, 1878, 263.; Croll’s Climate 
end Time, 1875, 15s.; Spencer’s Princ ‘iples of Psy ‘chology, 2 vols., 1270, 145s. ; 
Principles of Biology, 2 vols., 1864, 15s. ; 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogzes on 
application. WANTE D, Joyce Ulysses : Cabell’s Jurgen ; Salt Water Ballads 

1902.—EDWARD BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham, ' 














SEPTEMBER. 1s. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


OVINGTON’S BANK. Ch. XXVIIL-XXXLI Stanley J.Weym 
CATRAIL& THE BLACK DYKE. It.-Col.G, R. B. Spain,C. MC 
WEST WINDOW AND THE SCREEN Orlo W illiams Ss. 
THREE FOREIGNERS IN LONDON, 1584-1619— 
IIl.: LUPOLD VON WEDEL. By Malcolm Letts. 
LOST LEADER: AN EPISODE OF THE WORKS. 
By J. G. Lockhart. 
VILLIERS DE ISLE ADAM: A STUDY FROM FRENCH 
LITERATURE—II. By Arnold Whitridge. 
IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EITHER. John Haslette Vahey. 
AFTER WILD SHEEP IN SARDINIA. H. Hesketh- Prichard. 
MANUEL GARCIA, THE TEACHER OF JENNY LIND: 
NOTES AND PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. Angela Thirkell. 





LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 
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CONTENTS. SEPTEMBER, 1922. 
THE PREMIER'S APPEAL FOR PRACE. By Dr. E. J. DILwon. 
PUL - IC ASSISTANCE AND NATIONAL DEVCAY. By J. A. Rt. MARRIOTT, 


oc 5 PATION OR REPARATION ? By went MARKHAM, J.P. 
} REPARATIONS TANGLE. By JOHN LI 
1 IRISH FREE STATE AND BRITIS i “ EMPIRE” DEFENCE. By 
Major-General Sir GrorGE AsToN, K.C.B. 
THE RAND. By LoTON RIDGER. 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. [By Major the Hon. Marrice BA 
REPUBLICAN ABSOLUTISM IN GERMANY: A LETTE R FROM. BERLIN, 
By ROBERT CROZIER LONG 
THE RACE FOR SEA POWE R. By ARCHIBALD HURD, 
b NEW EQUILIBRIUM. By W. M COLLES. 
AIVA. By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
LITISH OIL VICTORY. By SYDNEY Brooks. 
INTERNATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS. by Wiliam WALKER, 
HEAVEN, By May SINCLAIR. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, Ltd, 
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THERE CAN BE NO BETTER PRESENT TO A 
| RELATION OR’ FRIEND hil AN ANNUAL . 
SUBSCRIPTION 


Che Spectator 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature, Theology, Drama, & Art. 


EsrasiisHeD 1828, 


EVERY SATURDAY. Price gd. Postage 1d. 





HE “Spectator,” owing to the prestige of its weekly 
review of Politics, Literature, Theology, and Art, 
circulates throughout the educated classes in the United 


Kingdom, the Empire, and America. | 


The news of the week is compressed into an animated 
narrative, and thus readers of the paper are insured against 
missing the true bearing and the essential details of current events, 


The leading articles deal in an independent and _ uncon. 
ventional spirit with the chief matters of political, economic, and 
general interest. 


Books of special interest and importance are dealt with in the 
long reviews, while the shorter notices give in a condensed form 
the judgment of equally competent critics on contemporary literature, 


In the weekly review of novels, readers of fiction may find a 
useful guide for making out their lists for the circulating libraries, b 


| 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. £ s d. 
23 4 





’ For one year, including postage to any part of the United Kingdom or Abroad 
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